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STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


In the year 1897 a new star appeared in the firmament of 
English poetry, and was greeted with an applause perhaps as 
universal as, certainly more unanimous than, was that which 
hailed Tennyson. This was natural, since Tennyson had 
prepared the world for the new poet, and the new poet is 
Tennyson’s legitimate successor in his own line. My own 
adhesion to the new poet was not due to this general ac- 
claim, for I was unaware of the applause for some time, ex- 
cept doubtless to know that the Academy’s prize of one hun- 
dred guineas had been awarded to a new poet. I am slow 
to read the much-talked-of new novels, still slower with new 
poets. A lady, who had been urging me to read Stephen 
Phillips, on returning to town after a year’s absence, handed 
me the volume. That night I read the poem that had been 
crowned, ‘*Christ in Hades,’’ ‘and was struck at once by the 
opening verses: 

Keen as a blind man, at dawn awake, 

Smells in the dark the cold odor of earth. 
I thought the poem strong; but I was not completely cap- 
tured, and no wonder, for it was late at night, and a man in 
the forties needs the vigor and freshness of morning in his 
frame fully to appreciate poetry of a high order. I think it 
was the next morning I read ‘‘ Marpessa,’’ and my surren- 
der was immediate and unconditional. I remember saying 
to some one then: ‘Outside of the admittedly great poets, 
this is the best poetry I know.”’ 

It is my way, perhaps everybody’s way, to try favorite 
poems on my friends. I was very careful, for only a few 
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really love poetry. So far I have read ‘* Marpessa’’ at dif- 
ferent times to perhaps a dozen people, and the poem has 
captured its auditorevery time. It was not till months after- 
wards that I knew that Mr. William Watson, whom I great- 
ly revere as poet and true disciple of Wordsworth, had been 
doing the same thing with ‘‘Christ in Hades.”’ ‘‘ Even a lit- 
erary life,’’ he says, ‘‘ has its pleasures, and I have known 
no greater pleasure during recent years than my first reading 
of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s ‘Christ in Hades’—except, indeed, 
my second reading of that poem, and perhaps my third.’’ 
He goes on to tell how, on one occasion, he and Mr. Chur- 
ton Collins ‘‘ sat talking about their beloved poets until far 
into the waning night,’’ and how at length he chanced to dis- 
cover that Mr. Collins, though he knew everything else un- 
der the sun, was ignorant of the name and work of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips. Reading passages from the ‘*Christ in 
Hades ”’ ** to fastidiously attentive ears,’’ he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he had won the appreciation of the 
critic. ‘*Very soon I began to feel,’’ continues Mr. Wat- 
son, ‘*that if Mr. Phillips did not quickly do something to 
sustain the position which this one noble poem had earned 
for him I should have a personal grievance to ventilate. I 
was deeply committed as a prophet, and my credit was at 
stake. And so it befell that in due season he kept his prom- 
ise and was even better than his word. In ‘Marpessa’ he 
has demonstrated what I should hardly have thought demon- 
strable: that another poem can be even finer than ‘Christ 
in Hades.’ ”’ 

Mr. Stephen Phillips was born July 28, 1868. His moth- 
er was a descendant of Wordsworth, and to her he attributes 
his love of verse, which, though innate, was dormant, for he 
had a boy’s contempt for allthings metrical. But at fifteen, 
when he was ill, his mother read to him *‘Christabel.’’ This 
proved to be the touch that awakened his spirit, and he rose 
from his illness determined to be a poet. - For years he wrote 
a great deal, gaining at least a useful readiness of speech. 
He entered Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1886, but had 
only one term; for Mr. Benson’s troupe of Shakespeare 
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players came to Cambridge at that time, and so inflamed him 
that he got himself taken on probation and went upon the 
stage. So one term is his sole basis for being counted with 
the Cambridge poets, Spenser, Milton, Gray, Tennyson, 
etc. He continued with the troupe six years; but, while the 
experience must have been of the greatest value to him as a 
playwright, there is no evidence that he was extraordinarily 
successful as an actor, though it is mentioned especially that 
he played the ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet’’ so well that he was called 
before the curtain, a rdle in which Shakespeare himself is 
said to have done excellently well. Coming once with the 
troupe to Oxford, he was led by conversation with a cousin 
and an East Indian student to devote himself again to poet- 
ry. The result was ‘‘ Primavera,’’ a pamphlet of verse, which 
seems to have no value now in Mr. Phillips’s eyes, and is only 
a find for collectors. 

Leaving Mr. Benson’s troupe in 1892, he gave himself 
especially to the study of the Greeks and Milton, determined 
to restore blank verse to its old dignity and variety. It will 
sometime be remembered, doubtless, that this new epoch in 
his life coincides with the death of Tennyson. When his 
‘* Eremus’’ appeared, in 1894, he was congratulated as the 
first to take advantage of Mr. Bridges’s studies in Milton’s 
prosody, but at that time he had not seen Mr. Bridges’s 
work. Mr. Phillips now regards ‘* Eremus”’ merely as an 
exercise in versification, and would suppress it if he could. 
It shows, according to Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ that the secret of that 
marvelous lyrical movement of unrhymed iambics, which is 
Mr. Phillips’s particular glory, had not, in 1894, been revealed 
to him.’’ ‘* The Apparition’’ is said to be the only verse 
that Mr. Phillips would preserve from the period before 
1895. It was not till 1897, when the volume of poems con- 
taining the republished ‘*Christ in Hades ’’ and ** Marpessa’’ 
appeared, that the advent of a new poet was generally hailed. 
The recognition was instantaneous and cordial. ‘* He can 
never provide us again,’’ says Mr. Gosse, ‘* with the thrill 
which a mature new voice in poetry gives when it is heard 
for the first time.’’ 
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Mr. Phillips’s first play, ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,’’ came out 
in 1899; the second, ‘* Herod,”’ in 1900. Occasional poems 
appear now and then in the magazines. The Academy re- 
gards the ‘‘Christ in Hades’”’ as superior even to ‘* Marpes- 
sa,’’ as does the appreciative lover of good poetry who intro- 
duced me to Stephen Phillips. The Bible text, ‘‘ Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell {Hades],’’ suggested the poem, 
and the Veky7a (book xi.) of the ‘‘Odyssey,’’ doubtless also 
the sixth book of the ‘*‘Aneid,’’ were in the poet’s mind, 
but the details, the treatment, are completely his own. The 
poem is in unrhymed iambics, and shows that he had com- 
pletely achieved the task he set himself in 1892, when he de- 
voted himself to the study of Milton—to restore blank verse 
to its old dignity and variety. He is complete master of 
this great verse form, and it is unquestionably the fittest in 
which his especial genius can express itself. If his blank 
verse shall ever seem greater, it will be because it is more 
heavily freighted with richer, deeper, broader ideas, the fruit 
of profounder observation, wider knowledge of men and 
things. The form is now perfect. To be fully appreciated, 
the poem must be read as a whole, and not once but often. 
I liked it at first; but not till the third reading did its great 
power really dawn upon me, and at the fifth reading it seems 
greater still. There are plenty of characteristic passages 
which may be quoted with the certainty that their charm will 
be recognized even when thus detached. Persephone’s 
speech shows his best qualities: 

It is the time of tender opening things. 
Above my head the fields murmur and wave, 
And breezes are just moving the clear heat. 


O the midnoon is trembling on the corn, 
On cattle calm and trees in perfect sleep. 


How touching is the cry of the Athenian spirit to Christ! 


O pity us; 
For I would ask of thee only to look 
Upon the wonderful sunlight, and to smell 
Earth in the rain. 


All the emptiness of death is in the cry of the woman: 
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Whom, then, dost thou seek? 
For see, we are so changed: thou wouldst not know 
The busy form that moved about thy fire. 
She has no occupation and no care, 
No little tasks. 


In the words of the Roman are ‘‘ the Virgilian stateliness 
and simplicity :”’ 

Around thee is the scent 
Of over-beautiful quick-fading things: 
The pang, the gap, the briefness, all the dew, 
Tremble, and suddenness of earth: I must 
Remember young men dead in their hot bloom, 
The sweetness of the world edged like a sword, 
The melancholy knocking of those waves, 
The deep unhappiness of winds, the light 
That comes on things we nevermore shall see. 
Yet I am thrilled: thou seemest like the bourne 
Of all our music, of the hinting night, 
Of souls under the moonlight opening. 


In this strong and beautiful poem we recognize the quali- 
ties claimed for Mr. Phillips by the Academy: ‘* Seriousness 
of purpose,’’ ‘‘interpretative sympathy,”’ ‘‘ singular instinct 
for the right word,”’ ‘*a heart attuned to the beauty and the 
meaning of things,’’ ‘*the perfect fusion of matter into form 
which is that indefinable, inimitable, undeniable thing style.”’ 
It is classic in its setting. Not only is the general indebted- 
ness to Homer and Virgil evident, and the atmosphere of 
classic mythology about it from the parts played in it by Per- 
sephone, Hermes, Prometheus, the Athenian ghost, the Ro- 
man, the Furies; but individual allusions make us feel that it 
is a Greek Hades. When the Athenian ghost says, 


Is not the laborer, 
Returning heavy through the August sheaves 
Against the setting sun, who gladly smells 
His supper from the opening door—is he 
Not happier than these melancholy kings? 


we know that the poet had in mind the famous reply of 
Achilles’s shade to Odysseus in the eleventh book of the 
**Odyssey:’’ ‘* Rather would I live upon the earth as the hire- 
ling of another, with a landless man, than bear sway among 
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all the dead that be departed.’ In the lines, also from the 
Athenian’s address, 
Just as a widower, that dreaming holds 
His dead wife in his arms, not wondering, 
So natural it appears, 
the poet certainly was inspired by a glorious passage in Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘ Guinevere ’’— 
Tears of the widower when he sees 
A late lost form that sleep reveals; 
but he might have had in mind also, as Tennyson undoubt- 
edly had in mind, the similar passage in the great chorus of 
fEschylus (**Agamemnon,’’ 429ff.). So when the spirit of 
the woman says, 
Thou canst not fetch 
Thy drooping, listless woman to the air, 
one thinks, as the poet thought, of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
One is tempted to call especial attention to Ixion, or to the 
‘* softly feeding vulture’’ of Prometheus, or to the reminis- 
cences from the Greek poets evoked by the line, 


The beautiful ease of the untroubled gods, 


and to other points where one feels Greek influence, if space 
allowed. 

It is a great poem, but ‘‘ another poem can be even finer 
than ‘ Christ in Hades,’’’ as Mr. Watson said. ‘‘A poet’s 
writing should be sweet to the mouth and ear,’’ said Tenny- 
son; and, if not stronger, certainly sweeter, more beautiful is 
‘*Marpessa’’ than ‘*Christ in Hades.’’ Mr. Phillips’s two 
lines of introduction give the gist of the classic legend on 
which the poem is based: ‘‘ Marpessa, being given by Zeus 
her choice between the god Apollo and Idas a mortal, chose 
Idas.’’ The legend may be found in the ** Iliad,’’ ix.,557 ff., 
in Ovid, ** Metamorphoses,”’ viii., 305, and elsewhere. The 
scene of the choice is thus brought before us: 

When the long day that glideth without cloud, 
The summer day, was at her blue deep hour 
Of lilies musical with busy bliss, 


When very light trembled as with excess, 
And heat was frail, and every bush and flower 
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Was drooping in the glory overcome; 
They three together met; on the one side, 
Fresh from diffusing light on all the world, 
Apollo; on the other, without sleep, 

Idas; and in the midst Marpessa stood, 

Just as a flower after drenching rain, 

So from the falling of felicity 

Her human beauty glowed, and it was new; 
The bee too near her bosom drowsed and dropped. 
But as the god sprang to embrace her, they 
Heard thunder, and a little afterward 

The far Paternal voice, “ Let her decide.” 


The rest of the dramatic idyl, three hundred and thirty- 
five lines in all, consists of the addresses of the god and the 
mortal in preferring their suits, and Marpessa’s reply. Some 
think the speech of Apollo the finest poetry. The god says 


to the maiden: 
Thy life has been 

The history of a flower in the air, 
Liable but to breezes and to time, 
As rich and purposeless as is the rose ; 
Thy simple doom is to be beautiful. 
Thee God created but to grow, not strive, 
And not to suffer, merely to be sweet, 
The favorite of his rains. 


But he warns: 


Slowly shalt thou cool to all things great, 

And wisely smile at love; and thou shalt see 
Beautiful Faith surrendering to Time, 

The fierce ingratitude of children loved, 

Ah, sting of stings! A mourner shalt thou stand 
At Passion’s funeral in decent garb. 

The greenly silent and cool-growing night 
Shall be the time when most thou art awake, 
With dreary eyes of all illusion cured, 

Beside that stranger that thy husband is. 


But if thou’lt live with me, then will I kiss 
Warm immortality into thy lips; 

And I will carry thee above the world, 

To share my ecstasy of flinging beams, 

And scattering without intermission joy; 

And thou shalt know that first leap of the sea 
Toward me; the grateful upward look of earth, 
Emerging roseate from her bath of dew. 
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Since she is a woman, Apollo promises her 


More tender tasks; to steal upon the sea, 
A long-expected bliss to tossing men— 


To lure into the air a face long sick, 
To gild the brow that from its dead looks up, 
To shine on the unforgiven of this world. 


Idas, in a speech which a noted writer considers the most 
impassioned poetic address in the language, tells Marpessa 
he loves her, not for her ‘* body packed with sweet of all this 


world,”’ 


Nor for that face that might indeed provoke 
Invasion of old cities. 


Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearned up the cliffs to tell; 
Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
What the still night suggesteth to the heart. 
Thy voice is like to music heard ere birth, 
Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea; 

Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 

It has been died for, though I know not when, 
It has been sung of, though I know not where. 
It has the strangeness of the luring West, 
And of sad sea-horizons. 


Marpessa recognizes the bliss of immortality offered her 
and all the power to do good and soothe pain, but she says: 


Yet should 1 
Linger beside thee in felicity, 
Sliding with open eyes through liquid bliss 
Forever; still I must grow old. Ah, I 
Should ail beside thee, Apollo, and should note, 
With eyes that would not be, but yet are dim, 
Ever so slight a change from day to day 
In thee my husband; watch thee nudge thyself 
To little offices that once were sweet: 
Slow where thou once wert swift, remembering 
To kiss those lips which once thou couldst not leave. 
I should expect thee by the Western bay, 
Faded, not sure of thee, with desperate smiles, 
And pitiful devices of my dress 
Or fashion of my hair: thou wouldst grow kind; 
Most bitter to a woman that was loved. 
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But with Idas the mortal, when the first sweet sting of love is 


past, 
There shall succeed a faithful peace; 
Beautiful friendship tried by sun and wind, 
Durable from the daily dust of life. 


Then though we must grow old, we shall grow old 
Together, and he shall not greatly miss 

My bloom faded, and waning light of eyes, 

Too deeply gazed in ever to seem dim. 


Are not the above, as the Blackwood’s critic said, ** pas- 
sages that march with the footfalls of the immortals?’’ Sure- 
ly they are ‘‘ stately lines with all the music and the meaning 
of the highest poetry.”’ In the ‘*Christ in Hades’’ and 
‘*Marpessa”’ Mr. Phillips has demonstrated afresh the pos- 
sibilities of classic legends as a source of poetry. It had 
been supposed that poets like William Morris, Swinburne, 
and the rest had exhausted that vein, but the genius makes 
all poetic material his own. For the style of treatment, quite 
as much as for his subject and his allusions, Mr. Phillips is 
indebted to the Greeks. ‘‘ The simplicity of structure is an- 
tique,’’ says Mr. Watson, ‘‘ and the proportion, the symme- 
try, the poise—these are classic.”’ 

I have been asked: ‘* Is Mr. Phillips true to life in making 
Marpessa talk as she does? Was she not too young, too 
inexperienced to know some of the things she says to Apol- 
lo?’’ And I answered: ‘* How did Keats know at twenty- 
five some of the things he said?’’ Euripides was criticised for 
putting sentiments into the mouths of some of his women 
that would better have suited sages. Indeed, it was a philos- 
opher, the poet Euripides, thus expressing himself through 
the mouth of a woman. But after all, the essential thing, 
both with Euripides’s nurse and with the maiden Marpes- 
sa, is whether the sentiment is true to human nature, not 
whether a maiden or an old nurse might say it. Some 
complain of ‘‘ over-voluptuousness’’ in the verse; that the 
languorous sweetness cloys the taste. If there be this de- 
fect, it is a fault almost sure to be cured, at least ameliora- 
ted, as in Tennyson’s case, by added years and experience. 
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The drama ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’’ is the old story of 
Guinevere and Lancelot, but as delicately handled as in Ten- 
nyson’s idyl: 

To-day I take to wife Ravenna’s child. 


Deep in affairs my brother I dispatched 
To bring her on the road to Rimini. 


Already we see the trouble begin, just as in the Guinevere 
story, and we know how it mustend. Duke Giovanni, war- 
rior and statesman, already deaf with war, languishes for 
calm. ‘‘ I ask,’’ he says, 

Henceforth a quiet breathing, that this child, 


Hither all dewy from her convent fetched, 
Shall lead me gently down the slope of life. 


But he is already ‘‘on the slant of life,’ and ‘*hath a 
limp,’’ and ‘* youth goes toward youth.”’ Francesca is very 
innocent as yet of this great life; 


She hath but wondered up at the white clouds. 


She asks: 
What is it to be sad? 
Nothing hath grieved me but ancient woes, 
Sea perils, or some long ago farewell, 
Or the last sunset cry of wounded kings. 
I have wept but on the pages of a book. 


I am still a child. 

I feel that tomy husband I could go, 

Kiss him good night, or sing him to his sleep, 
And there an end. 


A week later the cloud of fate has drawn perceptibly near- 
er. Francesca says to Paolo: 

All here are kind to me, all grave and kind, 

But O I have a fluttering up toward joy, 


Lightness and laughter anda need of singing. 
You are more near my age, you understand. 


The plot thickens fast. Francesca is too young and inno- 
cent to know; Giovanni would keep Paolo about himself and 
Francesca; but Paolo knows the danger. He tries to fly, 
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but comes straight back to see Francesca, then will take 
poison and die. The rest of the story is as Francesca told 
it to Dante in the ‘‘Inferno.’’ Paolo and Francesca were 
reading Galahaut’s story of Lancelot: ‘* Many times that 
reading made us lift our eyes and took the color from our 
faces, but only one point was that which overcame us. When 
we read of the longed-for smile being kissed by such a lover, 
this one who never from me shall be divided kissed my mouth 
all trembling.’’ It is all told more fully, but not so beauti- 
fully, in ** Boccaccio.’’ At last it was as old Angela, the 
half-seer nurse, foretold: 

I see two lying dead upon a bier— 

Slain suddenly, and in each other’s arms. 

Is ita great drama? I do not know; I am only sure that 
it is a beautiful poem. ‘* Poetry beautiful as any that has 
been given us since Tennyson was in his prime,’’ says Prof. 
Trent. The striking characteristics shown in ‘*‘ Marpessa”’ 
are. all here—almost perfect diction, melodious verse, lyric 
sweetness, single lines and passages that thrill and linger with 
us. It too is ‘‘ sweet to the mouth and ear.’’ But has Mr. 
Phillips the requisite intellectual power and moral greatness ? 
It is perhaps premature to say, and the bewildering sweet- 
ness of the verse makes it hard to be an unbiased judge. 
There is a Greek felicity of phrase and a general air of re- 
straint, especially in the limited number of characters. Only 
Paolo and Francesca, Giovanni and his Cousin Lucre- 
zia, are important, the last being perhaps the distinctest dra- 
matic creation of the poet. But while the drama is restrained, 
it is not austere like the best Greek dramas. It has borrowed 
from the Greek drama what might be best appropriated by 
modern poetry; but it is not Greek like Sophocles; it is rath- 
er Greek as Keats was Greek—restrained like the Greek, but 
with a sweetness that is rather romantic than classic. 

The play ‘*‘ Herod’’ is based on authentic history, which 
may be read in Josephus. The two chief characters, and 
the only ones of prime importance, are Herod, king of Judea, 
and Mariamne, his queen, of the old Maccabean line. Herod 
is a masterful man, and bears a love nigh madness for Mari- 
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amne. These are qualities that fit him for tragedy. Mari- 
amne’s young brother, Aristobulus, because of his Maccabe- 
an lineage the popular idol, and so a menace to the throne, 
is drowned by Herod’s order; but in slaying her brother, 
Herod killed Mariamne’s love, and finally, goaded to desper- 
ation by suspicion, he condemned her, thus fulfilling an ora- 
cle: ‘* He shall kill that thing which most he loves.’’ Then 
after a spell of madness passed by the Dead Sea’s shore he 
returns to the palace under the delusion that Mariamne is still 
alive. At sight of Mariamne’s embalmed body, which has 
been brought before him, he stands in cataleptic trance. 

As a drama *‘ Herod ”’ is stronger than ‘* Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,’’ but here, as there, ‘‘ the merit of the play lies in the 
love passages and in the truly poetic feeling and diction 
which form the most important part of Mr. Phillips’s equip- 
ment.’’ It too is Greek in the limited number of characters, 
for there are really only two that profoundly interest us, 
Herod and Mariamne; though the latter’s brother, Aristo- 
bulus, and Sohemus, Herod’s faithful retainer, contribute 
greatly to the effectiveness of the plot and to the clearness 
with which the protagonist and deuteragonist stand out. 
But the love passion of the play is modern, not Greek. The 
two greatest scenes in the play are doubtless in Act Two, 
when Herod returns from winning over Octavius Cesar and 
is taxed by Mariamne with the murder of her brother, and 
again when Mariamne says finally: ‘*‘ Herod, I cannot 
change; my love is dead.’’ For stage purposes more effect- 
ive still may be the final scene where Herod, only half re- 
covered from his madness, sends for Mariamne, whom he be- 
lieves alive. Purely as literature the most beautiful singie 
passage in the play has always seemed to me that where 
Herod, to his mother’s and sister’s urging to condemn Mari- 
amne, replies: 

Would you commit such beauty to the earth? 
Those eyes that bring upon us endless thoughts! 
That face that seems as it had come to pass 
Like athing prophesied! To kill her! 


And I, if she were dead, I too would die, 
Or linger in the sunlight without life. 
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O, terrible to live but in remembering, 

To call her name down the long corridors; 
To come on jewels that she wore laid by; 
Or open suddenly some chest, and see 
Some favorite robe she wore on such a day! 
I dare not bring upon myself such woe. 


So far as my knowledge goes, the critic is right who late- 
ly said, ‘‘ It is the best work of its kind since the death of 
Browning;’’ and as Mr. Brownell thinks, there is ‘‘ unlikely 
to be an English dramatic poem of equal interest published 
until the author of ‘ Herod’ writes another.”’ 

In Mr. Phillips’s poetical work two defects are most ap- 
parent. The first is a lack of lyric power. His lyrics do 
not sing. It is blank verse where he is strongest, and there 
is to be found ** the lyric sweetness of his unrhymed iam- 
bics,’’ of which Mr. Gosse speaks. His lyric power is by no 
means that of Tennyson or Browning, Keats or Shelley, and 
doubtless he will never sing in such pure lyric strains as any 
of these. The second defe-t is lack of humor. Even 
Shakespeare wrote only one play without humor, and Mr. 
Phillips has written two. Unless he can remedy this defect, 
he will hardly as a dramatist be ranked with the greatest. 
But in the sphere of the dramatic idyl his defective humor is 
not necessarily a fatal lack. Wordsworth had no humor; 
his best poetry is characterized by high seriousness unre- 
lieved by humor, and yet Wordsworth is third in the royal 
line of British poets. At any rate, here is real poetic 
achievement. Predictions are rash, especially about the fate 
of poets, yet I venture the prediction that in ten years Mr. 
Phillips will be ranked—supposing Mr. Swinburne then no 
longer among the living—as the greatest living British poet. 

CHARLES ForsTER SMITH. 
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In traversing the wilderness of contemporary letters it is 
well occasionally to look back at the everlasting landmarks, 
lest we go astray. The study of the literature of our own 
time has the interest and the excitement of wandering through 
an unexplored country. Each new book is a discovery in 
the field of thought. In opening it we know not what we 
shall find; perhaps the promised land for which our soul has 
thirsted as the hind for the water brook, perhaps the mes- 
sage of hope and joy for which we have listened so long. 
Usually our expectations are deceived, sometimes they are 
partly fulfilled; but the quest is ever fresh. Occasionally 
we are rewarded by a gem of purest ray, like Hauptmann’s 
** Sunken Bell,’’ Stephen Phillips’s ‘* Herod,’’ or Moody’s 
‘* Masque of Judgment,’’ or by a poisonous flower of rare 
beauty like D’Annunzio’s ‘* La Gioconda;”’ but oftener we 
are driven in utter weariness of spirit to long for the far-off 
millennium, 

“When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more.” 

In such moments of disenchantment, when we are deaf- 
ened with the acclamations raised to some tin god who will 
be forgotten to-morrow, we turn with a contrite heart to the 
mighty ones of old who sit secure upon their golden thrones. 
Then we read over their works with a new reverence, and 
though all that can be said about them has been often said 
before, we love to say it again, just to prove to ourselves that 
our faith in the eternal standards of truth and beauty has not 
been shaken by all the clamor of the multitude, crying, now 
as forever, ‘‘ Give us Barabbas.’’ 

Even in their outward aspect how unsatisfactory are most 
of the false gods whom the daily press continually exalts 
with the blowing of trumpets and the beating of drums, that 
we may do them reverence! We look at the lackluster 
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eyes and the commonplace features of these new candidates 
for Olympus, and we turn away sick at heart as we think of 
the beautiful faces of Raphael, Milton, Byron, and Shelley, 
of the leonine ugliness of Michelangelo and Beethoven, of 
Shakespeare’s expansive brow. For Nature has been kind 
to her favored children. Sometimes in the wantonness of 
caprice she has imprisoned the spirit of a Socrates in the 
form of a satyr, but usually she has clothed the kingly souls 
of her Platos and her Sophocleses in the vesture of monarchs; 
and when the outward form shows no irradiation of the light 
within, it is hard to believe in the existence of the divine 
fire. We should worship Zeus even when he takes on a 
satyr’s shape, but he must first prove that it is Zeus. Pre- 
sumptively it is but a satyr. 

When we turn to Goethe we are met by no such presump- 
tion. The stamp of genius is upon his brow. His beauty 
was at all times extraordinary and such as became each pe- 
riod of his life. In youth he seemed a young divinity straight 
from Parnassus’s sun-kissed summit; in maturity he was the 
perfection of manly dignity and power; in old age there sat 
upon his brow the serene wisdom of a Grecian sage, joined 
to the overwhelming majesty of Olympian Jove. 

And this remarkable beauty was united, particularly in 
youth, to manners so engaging that he captivated all he met, 
men and women alike, so that all rejoiced in his success and 
were ready to advance his fortune. In an age when the man 
of letters eked out a precarious existence and usually died in 
poverty and neglect, Goethe was the friend and counselor of 
princes. So great were the charms of his person that they 
not only won for him the love of woman in so great a meas- 
ure that he was let into the secrets of the feminine heart as 
few have been, but they drew to him all the greatest think- 
ers and writers of Germany, so that at a time of life when 
most young aspirants to literary honors are struggling vainly 
for recognition he was universally proclaimed an amazing 
genius and associated as an equal with all that his country 
had of best and greatest. 

And nothing is more surprising than the fact that this uni- 
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versal adulation produced on Goethe no deleterious effect. 
Most young men who are hailed as geniuses when emerging 
from their teens are forever ruined. They accept the ver- 
dict of the world, and, content to bask in the smiles of for- 
tune, aspire to climb no higher. But with Goethe, if the 
world’s applause had any effect at all, it was only to spur 
him onward in the race, as a noble steed is aroused by the 
plaudits of the spectators. As Faust made his compact with 
Mephistopheles that the moment he should be content should 
be the moment of his death, and found that contentment only 
at the last hour of life’s prolonged activity, when his work 
was wholly done; so, if Goethe was ever satisfied with his 
own achievement, it was only when the last stone was laid, 
crowning the majestic edifice of his labors. 

But this restless aspiration which urged him ever on to 
something higher, better, and more perfect brought with it 
none of that nervous, fretful, and ineffectual hurry that is too 
often its most conspicuous result. His favorite maxims were: 
‘*Ohne hast, ohne rast,’’ ‘* Without haste, without rest,’’ and 


“Im ganzen, guten, schoenen 
Resolut zu leben,” 


‘Inthe complete, the good, the beautiful 
Resolved to live,” 

and to these standards his life as a whole conformed. Tire- 
lessly, patiently, constantly he labored, striving to produce the 
strongest, noblest, most beautiful works of which God had 
made him capable. He was not vain; but he knew that he 
had been intrusted with a glorious talent which it was his duty 
to turn into a golden treasure, and he used it as he ought. 

The most wonderful thing about Goethe is the breadth of 
his achievement. Every form of literature was attempted by 
him, and all with conspicuous success. Most writers are like 
musicians who play but a single instrument; but Goethe was 
an equal master of them all, from the violin’s faintest sigh to 
the organ’s thunder roll. 

And still more wonderful is the fact that he never repeated 
himself. Generally when an author makes a hit with any 
particular book he goes on turning out others just like it 
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until a nauseated public absolutely refuses to swallow another 
mouthful. Even with many great authors like Sir Walter 
Scott and Victor Hugo, he who has read one of their books 
can recognize the others at the first glance. But no two of 
Goethe’s works bear close resemblance. Each had count- 
less imitators, but no successor from the master’s hand. 

Take the works that mark the milestones in his path: 
Goetz von Berlichingen,”’ that realistic picture of the wild, 
fierce life of the medizwval barons; ‘**The Sorrows of 
Werther,”’ with its intensity of amorous despair; ‘* Iphige- 
nia in Tauris,’’ the most perfect work in the classic style 
that the modern world has produced; ‘* Torquato Tasso,”’ 
with its wealth of worldly wisdom and poetic aspiration; 
‘*Hermann and Dorothea,’ an idyl worthy of Theocritus, 
but with a superadded sweetness of the home and fireside 
that the Sicilian poet could never know; ‘* Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,’ the most thoughtful of all romances; ‘* The Elective 
Affinities,’’ that painful picture of Love, the Destroyer, 
rending asunder the marriage tie; the countless short poems, 
exquisite flowers of varied form and perfume—what other 
writer can show one-half his breadth? 

But Goethe’s greatest work, the greatest work that the 
nineteenth century has to offer, is his ‘* Faust.’’ There are 
productions like the ‘*‘Agamemnon’’ of Aéschylus and the 
Macbeth”’ and Hamlet’’ of Shakespeare that are more 
perfect within a narrower field, but man has created no 
other work of an equal breadth and variety. If all the other 
literature of the nineteenth century should perish, the spirit 
of the age, its thoughts, its passions and its aspirations, could 
be reconstructed from the pages of ‘‘ Faust ’’ alone; while 
from the endless variety of its ever-changing meters substan- 
tially all the forms of modern versification could be recov- 
ered. 

While the leading personages from beginning to end are 
Faust and Mephistopheles, it consists of two poems per- 
haps more widely distinct in character than any others that 
ever proceeded fromthe same pen. The first part of‘* Faust ”’ 
is all emotion; the second is all thought. Nothing more in- 
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tensely passionate than the first was ever produced: nothing 
colder or more profound than the second. 

But neither thought nor passion alone will make great 
literature. They are the essential foundation without which 
great literature cannot exist; but unless they are handled by 
a consummate artist, they remain barren of results. Theyare 
like the block of marble in which Michelangelo could see 
the statue begging to be liberated, but only the hand of 
genius could free it from its stony prison. 

Goethe was one of the most perfect aud conscientious 
artists that ever used language as a vehicle of expression. 
Though full of overmastering inspiration, he did no hasty 
work. Usually he kept his manuscripts by him for years, 
polishing them, refining them, perfecting them until they 
were like golden goblets wrought by Benvenuto Cellini for 
royal lips. Neither genius, however brilliant, nor labor, 
however persevering, could have produced such a result. 
In Goethe we have the rare combination of lofty genius with 
unflagging industry. Men of genius have been numerous, 
laborious toilers in the field of art have been countless as the 
sands of the seashore; but the two qualities rarely meet in 
the same person. When, however, they do, as in the case 
ot Raphael and Goethe, a new light has burst upon the 
world, never to be extinguished. 

The most unerring test of a work of art is, Does it weary 
in the long run? The truly great works never tire us. We 
may read Homer and Dante and Shakespeare and Milton a 
hundred times, and each time they seem more beautiful, 
more full of meaning; while productions by lesser men, 
though they may dazzle us at first, soon pall upon the taste. 
It is as it is with jewels. The gilt soon wears from gaudy 
tinsel, but the gold endures. 

The rule applies to all art. If you find that a picture or 
statue looks stronger or more enchanting each time you see 
it, if you discover new beauties in a piece of music each 
time that itis played or sung—you may know that it is good. 

Few writers endure this test so well asGoethe. A friend 
once told me that he had heard Wagner’s ** Lohengrin” sev- 
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enty times, and each time he found new beauties in the score. 
So it is with Goethe’s immortal masterpieces. There are 
persons who have read ‘* Faust’’ more than seventy times, 
and each time with increasing pleasure. 

This is due partly to the perfection of the workmanship and 
partly to its extreme suggestiveness. There are fine works 
whose full meaning we gather at the first reading, and which 
therefore fail to awaken thought. Of such literature Ma- 
caulay’s *‘Essays’’ are the most perfecttype. Theyare mag- 
nificently done; but he tollows every suggestion to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, leaving nothing for the reader to do except 
to remember; while each of Bacon’s pithy sentences leads 
to along chain of reflections. 

Goethe is one of the most suggestive of writers. He com- 
pels youto think. He not merelyinforms; he awakens. He 
is not only an instructor;- he is a source of inspiration. 

The sure touchstone of pure poetry is its unforgettable 
quality. It hauntstheear. It matters not how mucha poem 
may dazzle or astonish you; if you can go away and forget 
it, it may be good philosophy, it may be good rhetoric, but 
it is not great poetry. To be so, it must have the haunting 
charm of those cadences of Shakespeare and Milton which, 
once heard, ring in our ears forever. 

That has been the characteristic of the great poets of all 
ages; and if you find one, however overpowering the volume 
of his sound or the depth of his thought, who does not pos- 
sess it, distrust him; his temple is built upon the sand. He 
may be a rhetorician, a philosopher, but a poet—never. It is 
his superiority in haunting charm that makes Edgar Allan 
Poe so easily the first among the singers of our land. 

Goethe possesses this quality in a high degree. His verse 
cannot be forgotten. It rings in our ear like some sweet 
melody, some subtle harmony, which, once heard, abides 
forever. Few poets have so many unforgettable passages. 

Among poets Goethe has probably no superior in direct- 
ness of expression. He is the very antithesis of our English 
Shelley. With Shelley poetry is a succession of gorgeous 
metaphors and similes poured out with prodigal profusion. 
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Goethe rarely uses either simile or metaphor. He contents 
himself with the direct expression of the thought. And yet 
it is the highest poetry because the thought is fine and its 
expression perfect. He excels in the choice of language. 
Each word seems not only appropriate, but to be the one in- 
evitable word for the place. And his language is never com- 
monplace. Even when he uses homely terms, they are in- 
vested with a certain elevation, asa prince would wear proud- 
ly a peasant’s frock. 

What adds immensely to the interest of Goethe’s works is 
the powerful personality of the man. There are poets and 
even great ones, like Lord Tennyson, who seem to be vox ef 
preterea nihil, a voice and nothing more. If their songs 
were sung by a disembodied spirit, it would serve just as well. 
The man is so much less interesting than his song that he is 
almost lost from sight. Not only does he express himself 
fully in his verse; he seems to utter more than is really in 
him. 

There are other poets, like Lord Byron, whose intense 
personality interests us even more than their song. Instead 
of being swallowed up in their poetry, their poetry seems but 
a light which radiates from them. Great as their verse may 
be, the man remains greater and more fascinating. Of such 
was Goethe. Whether we remember him as a youthful 
Apollo or as a venerable Olympian, the man impresses us 
even more than the poet. 

And this is what gives to his writings their imperishable 
vitality. They are not the shadowy imaginings of a dreamer; 
they are the record of his own life, the children of his own 
brain, the outpourings of his own heart. The passions he 
depicts have thrilled his own being to its core; the aspira- 
tions that he utters have haunted him as he worked by day 
and disturbed his nocturnal slumbers; the thoughts that he 
speaks he has wrestled with in the travailof the spirit. There- 
fore they live upon his pages with an intense vitality, and 
will continue to live as long as time endures. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Goethe than the turn 
that he gave to the old medieval maxim, Memento mort, 
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‘* Remember that you must die.’” Throughout the Middle 
Ages men despised life and thought only ‘of death; not 
Death as a kindly and beneficent genius, the angel of eter- 
nal rest, but Death as the king of terrors, the skeleton with 
the scythe. Everywhere, on every church door, peering 
from behind every column and altar, was the grinning skull, 
and men passed through life as through the valley of the 
shadow of death. The body was looked upon as an unclean 
garment of clay, thethinking mindas an emanation of the Evil 
One which robbed the soul of the childlike innocence essen- 
tial to salvation. 

Of course men had largely shaken off this nightmare long 
ere Goethe’s birth, but no one has more resolutely turned 
his back upon it than he. The old maxim, Memento mori, 
became in his hands J/emento vivere, ‘* Remember that you 
must live.”” He contemplated death with a truly Olympian 
serenity, and realized that the chief purpose of the man was 
not to die well, but to live as he should: that death is only the 
end of life, not the end for which we should live. He un- 
derstood that if we live well, dying well will follow as of 
course; that life is not a hateful burden that has been laid 
upon us, an unprofitable journey through a vale of tears, but 
that it is a precious talent with which we have been intrusted 
and which it is our duty so to use as to bring forth an abun- 
dant return. And he began by setting us the example, devel- 
oping all of his faculties to the utmost, and living witha full- 
ness that has rarely been paralleled. 

It has been well said that the finest of Goethe’s works was 
his own life. His is the most perfect and the most complete- 
ly rounded of all literary careers. He lived to be very old, 
experiencing all that youth, manhood, and age had in store, 
and draining to the last drop the cup that was offered to his 
lips in such overflowing measure. And his mind grew con- 
tinually to the last, open to every new idea, to every new 
impression. His life was like some river rising among the 
mountains and at its start leaping over precipices and dash- 
ing against rocks, then flowing calmly and majestically on 
to mingle with the boundless ocean of eternity. In his youth 
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he was the exponent of the romantic movement which so pro- 
foundly swayed the first half of the nineteenth century; in his 
maturity he realized, as few have done, the serene grandeur 
of Grecian art; in his age he sounded all the depths of met- 
aphysical speculation. But from the beginning to the end 
there was no stagnation. His mindgrew as some great tree, 
in perfect health, each year clothed in fresh verdure and put- 
ting forth branches continually to the ead. He is the high- 
est example of the man of culture, the man who strives ever 
for new knowledge, not to pile it up in his memory as use- 
less lumber, but to make it by reflection allhisown. He un- 
derstood as few have done the full meaning of his own say- 
ing, ‘* What thou canst use, that only is thine own;”’ and 
vast as was his information, it was so thoroughly assimilated 
that it was a part of his very being. 

Goethe was the most cultivated of all great writers, and 
this culture was so well directed that it brought him to that 
broad, luminous view of things, to that Olympian serenity, 
which marks him out among all his fellows. His lite was a 
continuous progress toward the light, and he struggled grad- 
ually up through storms and darkness to the serene splendor 
of the perfect day. He saw the world as it was, but from 
an unclouded height, looking upon it with the calm, self- 
contained majesty that we see on the faces of the gods of 
Greece. He was an idealist, striving ever for the highest 
types; but his idealism was rooted in a profound knowledge 
of human nature and rested upon a sense of the real as se- 
cure as that of Thackeray. 

Of all great literary lights, Goethe is the most encoura- 
ging. Before such a genius as Shakespeare, who, without 
reasonable opportunities, scaled the loftiest heights by the 
mere force of innate genius, we can only stand appalled. 
His example can teach us naught save reverence. We can 
no more follow in his footsteps than we can follow the con- 
dor as he sweeps on extended wing above the loftiest sum- 
mits of the Andes. But it is different with Goethe. We 
can see how his talent grew under a wise and systematic cul- 
tivation until it has ranked him with the greatest. True, 
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we cannot hope to be Goethes, no matter how diligently we 
study; but we can learn from his example how our talents 
should be used, with the assurance that if we will cultivate 
them as diligently as he the least of us shall not be wanting 
in honor. 

It has often been deplored that Goethe devoted so much 
time to scientific pursuits; and, indeed, outside of some dis- 
coveries in botany, his researches appear to have borne lit- 
tle fruit. But the time so spent was not lost for literature. 
As Leonardo’s art derived from his investigations into the 
inner depths of nature their profound significance, so the 
habits of thought that Goethe acquired in the course of simi- 
‘lar studies are reflected in the profundity and the serene wis- 
dom of his works. Had he given all his time to literature, he 
would have produced more, but would it have been worth so 
much? Instead of comparatively few volumes crowded with 
great thoughts sometimes only taintly suggested, we should 
probably have had a few thoughts diluted to make many 
volumes, as we too often see. Facile productiveness is so 
common that we cannot afford to give up the great men, who, 
like Goethe and Leonardo, are content to produce little, but 
that little unique. 

Goethe has been often reproached for devoting himself to 
the cultivation of his own genius, instead of throwing him- 
self into the tide of his country’s political life; particularly 
has he been charged with dreaming only of literature and 
science when the armies of Napoleon were ravaging the Ger- 
man soil. But he knew that he could do his native land more 
good by enriching her literature than by fighting as a soldier 
in the ranks, and the breadth of his humanity was such that 
he did not hate the French. As Homer rose above the strife 
of nations, singing of the Trojan Hector in strains of praise 
as far-resounding as those bestowed upon the Greek Achil- 
les, soGoethe stood amid the struggles of the time. Besides, 
he believed that Napoleon was so strong that resistance 
would only rivet more firmly the chains that bound his coun- 
try; as indeed the conqueror was and would have remained 
but for the astounding folly of the Russian campaign. 
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There is no more justice in the charge than to abuse the 
oak because it bears no apples. The function of the oak is 
to delight the eye and to cast a refreshing shadow. When 
that is done its duty is performed, and the burden of supply- 
ing food may be left to its humbler neighbor. 

But the service which Goethe rendered his native land was 
enormous and direct. He solved the problem of combining 
a cosmopolitan culture with a national spirit. His interests 
were as broad as humanity, but his heart was German to the 
core. Though so deeply versed in the literature of Greece 
and Italy, France and England, he does not expatriate him- 
self in mind or heart, but brings them home to cheer his Ger- 
man fireside. Like all truly great works, his productions are 
not exotics, but strike their roots deep into the soil of his na- 
tiveland. The fruits that they bear are the fairest that the 
German soil has to offer, but they are thoroughly German, 
with the sweet and homely savor of the German fatherland. 
He sums up all the hopes, all the thoughts, all the feelings of 
his people, their fondness for the domestic hearth, their 
strength of family affection, their mystical dreams in the long 
winter nights when the earth lies deep in snow and the north 
wind moans through the pines like the sobbing of ghosts, 
their joy in the opening spring when every brook breaks its 
icy fetters and goes laughing and babbling to the sea, their 
love of nature, their deep social instincts, their weird legends 
that people every glen with haunting spirits, their longing for 
the lands of the South bathed in a mellower sunshine and 
clothed in a richer verdure, their aspirations to higher ideals 
and a fuller culture. 

He did more than any other man to awaken the true genius 
of the German people. He found German literature a dull 
imitation of Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire, German arta life- 
less copying of Boucher, Lancret, and Watteau. He almost 
created German literature, and he aroused his countrymen 
to an appreciation of their great painters who had almost fall- 
en into oblivion, Albert Diirer, Martin Schongauer, Hans 
Holbein, and Lucas Cranach. And by this awakening of the 
national spirit, in which he was so ably seconded by Schiller 
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and others, he laid broad anddeep the foundations on which 
Bismarck was to erect the enduring fabric of the German 
Empire. 

No poet has spoken so completely for a nation since the 
mighty voice of Homer resounded through Hellas and Ionia, 
speaking for the land of Greece to all succeeding ages. 
Shakespeare is too wide for England, Dante and Racine are 
too narrow for Italy and France, Cervantes too sensible for 
Spain; but in Goethe the German spirit has found a com- 
plete interpretation; and because that spirit is true and deep 
and strong and wholesome, the works in which it is em- 
bodied in forms of perfect art will remain among the most 
precious gems of the world’s literature. G. B. Rose. 
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THE ‘*‘DUCHESS OF MALFI’’? CONSIDERED AS 
A TRAGEDY-OF-BLOOD. 


Or our Elizabethan dramatists, John Webster has perhaps 
suffered more than any other from a lack of comprehension 
of his historical position. Since the days when Charles 
Lamb revived an interest in this once-forgotten lion of our 
early drama, he has been known as the sole author of two 
great plays and as the joint handicraftsman of a number of 
other pieces ranging from mediocrity to rare romantic witch- 
ery. Throughout the nineteenth century his fame has stead- 
ily grown, until at present the general consensus of critical 
opinion places him second only to Shakespeare. Only two 
rivals arise seriously to dispute his claim. He is less of a 
scholar and an observer of men than Ben Jonson, and is also 
inferior to him in dramatic inventiveness and in masterly re- 
production of character. Again, he is subordinate to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in facility of construction and in lyrical 
grace of tone. But in sudden sallies of penetrative genius, 
in flashes of insight into the mainsprings of human action 
and the subtle emotions which lie deep-seated in the human 
heart—in short, in those very excellences which move us in 
the greatest tragedies of all time—he stands all but preémi- 
nent, and admits of no peer but Shakespeare himself. 

In spite of the fact that for many years Webster has been 
steadily growing in popularity with modern readers, his life is 
still enshrouded in mystery, and we might justly say of him: 

“We ask and ask; thou smilest and art still, 
Outtopping knowledge.” 
Our critics have considered his genius as inexplicable; and 
even Mr. Gosse has looked upon him as a ‘‘ shrouded figure,” 
holding himself mysteriously aloof from the literary and the- 
atrical life of his time. It takes but little critical acumen, 
however, to discover a family resemblance between Web- 
ster’s two great tragedies and a dozen other Elizabethan 
plays which are scattered over the thirty years immediately 
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preceding the climax of Webster’s literary career. The 
most distinguishing characteristics of this group of tragedies 
are their profusion of sanguinary slaughter and their brood- 
ing analysis of incidents essentially horrible; and it has 
therefore become common to speak of them, broadly, as 
‘*tragedies of blood,’’ although no one has taken pains spe- 
cifically to define this elastic term. 

That such a species of tragedy should arise was the nat- 
ural result of the temper of the Elizabethan age. England 
was then in the joy of her adolescence, and the blood 
coursed wildly through her veins. The Invincible Armada 
had been swept off the face of the seas, and Sir Francis 
Drake had swooped down upon Cadiz and bearded the 
Spanish lion in his den. It was an age of buoyancy and 
expansiveness, an age much akin to that thrilling era of Ro- 
man grandeur when men were forced to dissipate their over- 
accumulated energy with the stirring amusement of gladia- 
torial combats and duels to death with infuriated beasts. 
The pre-Shakespearean audiences in England were accus- 
tomed, on alternate days, to attend a bear-baiting, a play, 
and a cockfight: and it was but natural, therefore, that they 
should crave strong sensation in tragedy, and should demand 
an enormity of bloodshed on the mimic arena of the stage. 
The ebullient spirits of the early Elizabethans could be sat- 
isfied only with such an energy of slaughter as would have 
sickened the aristocratic audiences of Rotrou and Corneille, 
in the corresponding youth of the French theater. Our early 
dramatists, therefore, necessarily subservient to the demands 
of their audiences, poured all of their romantic affluence into 
stirring and sensational themes; and thus, broadly considered, 
nearly all of our earliest tragedies are ‘‘ tragedies-of-blood.’’ 

While the genealogy of the tragedy-of-blood is not very 
clear, it is probable that the species sprang from the marriage 
of the primitive popular drama with Senecan and Italian 
pseudo-Senecan tragedy. About the time when Sackville 
and Norton were building up their ponderous ‘* Gorboduc,”’ 
the moralities and chronicle histories began to assume a great- 
er amount of intrigue than before, and at the same time be- 
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gan to be enlivened by the introduction of dramatic mate- 
rials from Italy. During the early Renaissance the rhetor- 
ical intensity of Seneca had degenerated, in the hands of his 
Italian imitators, into a more than Medean fierceness. Re- 
taining the external machinery of Seneca’s tragedies—his 
ghosts, his chorus, and his tumid rhetoric—the Italian pseu- 
do-Senecans created monstrosities of tragic horror which 
exerted no little influence on the English dramatists. At the 
same time the Italian decadent romances, with their wide 
variety of horrible themes, began to achieve a popular cur- 
rency in England, and furnished our authors of tragedies of 
blood with a number of thrilling incidents. The Italian in- 
fluence upon our drama was fostered by the attitude of the 
court, where both the language and the literature of Italy 
were immensely popular. But the Italy which had the 
greatest influence upon our tragic authors was, after all, an 
imaginary Italy, a State where lust and crime and bloodshed 
held illimitable dominion, and where the atmosphere was 
ever murky with the fumes of carnage. Even without the 
foreign stimulus to their imaginations, our early authors of 
tragedy could not have failed, under the conditions then ex- 
isting, to have evolved their horror-tragedies. The tragedy- 
of-blood is essentially an English growth, evolved to meet 
the demands of our early Elizabethan audiences; and we can 
find little profit in speculating overfancifully about its origin. 

As soon as the tragedy of blood was definitely established 
as a form of dramatic composition, certain stock ingredients 
became the invariable attributes of the species, and were 
utilized in turn by all of the dramatists who essayed it. 
These stock motives and characters are so incessantly re- 
current that upon their appearance or nonappearance may 
be based the decision whether or not a play is to be included 
in this class. Seldom, indeed, are all of the stock materials 
incorporated in a single tragedy, and the tastes of different 
playwrights have afforded a wide variety in their combina- 
tion; but in every true tragedy-of-blood some, at least, of the 
traditional motives must be prominently apparent. 

The tragedy-of-blood is invariably a tragedy of revenge; 
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and it follows, therefore, that one of the most important of 
its stock characters is the hero with a wrong to avenge. 
This wrong is usually the murder of a relative or friend, 
which is accomplished either before the play begins or dur- 
ing the early part of the action. Kyd’s ‘* Spanish Tragedy’’ 
tells of the vengeance of the hero, Hieronimo, for the death 
of his son, Horatio, who is murdered in the second act; and 
Shakespeare’s ‘*‘ Hamlet,’’ reversing the process, portrays the 
hero’s exaction of retribution for the murder of a father who 
has been killed before the play begins. Sometimes the wrong 
to be avenged is of a less sanguinary character. In Mar- 
lowe’s ‘‘Jew of Malta,’’ for example, the hero seeks retribu- 
tion for the confiscation of his wealth. 

Hardly less important, and still more interesting, than the 
wronged hero is the personage whom the dramatists are fond 
of calling their Machiavelian villain. Endowed with rare 
intelligence and trained subtlety in intrigue, but perverting 
his natural cleverness by serving ends vindictive, pitiless, 
and cruel, the Machiavelian is a very villain for villainy’s 
sake. He is an incarnation of the devil, and he takes the 
devil’s pride in the success of his own wicked plots. It is 
hardly necessary to state that the subtle Italian politician 
from whom this character takes its name was never guilty 
of the systematic diablerie which the early Elizabethans read 
into him. The daring unconventionality of the beliefs ex- 
pressed in ‘‘I] Principe’’ led its author to be suspected, in 
England, of a perverted cunning; but he certainly had little, 
besides his intellectual cleverness, in common with the schem- 
ing villains of the tragedy-of-blood. 

The scheming villain is usually accompanied by a hired 
rogue, who acts as the instrument for executing the for- 
mer’s diabolical plans. This base creature, who sells him- 
self to accomplish awful crimes to which he is stimulated by 
no passion of personal interest, becomes, in the hands of 
some of our more skillful dramatists, a personage of rare 
dramatic interest. He is often a man of irony who has come 
to the conclusion, after years of vicissitudes, that life is not 
worth living, and who takes up his infamous career to gratify 
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his humorous melancholy. He is seldom endowed with the 
intellectual acuteness of his Machiavellian employer, and, be- 
cause of the nature of hisemployment, must be cold, dispas- 
sionate, and unemotional; but his distorted ethical outlook 
often lends to his reflections a pungent acerbity which is not 
devoid of interest. 

While these three characters are the most important figures 
in the typical tragedy-of-blood, there are also a number of 
minor personages who constantly reappear. The most im- 
portant of these is, perhaps, the ghost, who appears either to 
chide the hero for his delay in accomplishing vengeance 
(which is the case, of course, in ‘‘ Hamlet”’ ) or to terrify the 
villain with remorse at the enormity of his crimes. The earli- 
est tragedies-of-blood also regularly employ a chorus, which 
comments from time to time on the progress of the plot. 

Around these stock ingredients the authors weave their sto- 
ries of crime and horror and gloom. Slow and premeditated 
murder joins hands with sudden and ruthless slaughter. Rape 
and incest, bodily mutilation, despair, madness, and suicide, 
are their perennial themes; and over their reeking tragedies 
broods a pall of ineradicable gloom. In the earliest trage- 
dies-of-blood the accumulated horrors are merely physical, 
and are almost sickening in their savage brutality; but little 
by little, as the species develops, the agonies of grief and 
despair and the awfulness of madness are emphasized more 
than the barbarous ferocity of bloodshed. Lyrical and imag- 
inative elements were slowly gaining ground in the tragedy- 
of-blood even before the days of Shakespeare; and later on, 
when developed by a great poet like Webster, its horrors be- 
come psychological rather than physical. 

Like most of the Elizabethan dramatists, John Webster 
served a laborious theatrical apprenticeship accomplishing 
hack dramatic work in collaboration with several of his con- 
temporaries, but chiefly with Dekker. It was only, how- 
ever, When untrammeled with the fetters of collaboration 
with minds less potent than his own that he could accomplish 
his greatest work. After he had learned the rudiments of 
his trade, he relinquished most of his literary partnerships, 
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and devoted himself to the strenuous and solitary labor of 
composing his mighty masterpieces. In his two greatest 
tragedies, the ‘ White Devil; or, Vittoria Corombona’’ and 
the ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi,’’ he adopted the form of the tragedy- 
of-blood, and decked it in all of the glory of his poetry. 

In spite of the fact that ‘* Vittoria Corombona’’ must be 
considered as an almost unrelieved accumulation of horrible 
effects, we cannot but feel, on turning to it after the perusal 
of its predecessors in the same species, that we are breathing 
an atmosphere more poetic and more refined. We find no in- 
cest, no wanton and impulsive murder, no savage butchery in 
this tragedy ; and while over it all may hover a pallof terror and 
of gloom, the shroud is pierced in more than one place by 
the light of sympathy andof pity. Flashes of poetic insight 
into the elemental emotions which throb in the heart of man, 
passages of awful grandeur which stir to the very core, 
touches of a delicate tenderness relieving the gloom which 
hovers over a tale of human ruin—these combine to raise 
*¢ Vittoria Corombona’’ far above any preceding tragedy-of- 
blood, with the single exception of Shakespeare's ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 
Its atmosphere is terrible rather than shocking, tragic rather 
than brutal. 

Furthermore, this is the first tragedy-of-blood (always ex- 
cepting ** Hamlet’’) which, in addition to leading our imag- 
ination through a labyrinth of horror, brings us face to face 
with a character of Herculean dimensions. Vittoria Co- 
rombona is one of those great but evil women who, ‘‘in 
man’s nostrils,’’ as the poet tells us, are ‘* poisoned per- 
fumes.’ Capable of commanding all of the passionate im- 
pulses of her nature by a mighty and indomitable will, ruling 
the men who hover about her by an inexplicable fascination 
unabated by the bitterness of her pride, such is this Italian 
courtesan, the rock on which the other characters of the 
tragedy are driven to destruction. Brought face to face with 
her haughty and criminal nature, we cannot quarrel with the 
poet for calling her a ‘‘devil;’’ but she is a ** white devil”’ 
withal, and there is a certain mystic charm about her which 
makes us feel ready to look with leniency upon her crimes. 
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The story of the tragedy tells of the ruin of Paulo Gior- 
dano Ursini, Duke of Brachiano, who falls under the spell of 
this alluring woman and for her sake murders both her hus- 
band and his own innocent wife. Vengeance overtakes him 
through the machinations of Francisco de Medicis, Duke of 
Florence, the brother of his murdered wife; and both he and 
Vittoria are cruelly punished for their crimes. 

While this tragedy is transcendently great in several of its 
scenes, the plot as a whole is not well-proportioned. The 
careful elaboration to which Webster proudly referred in the 
address to the reader which he prefixed to the play shows 
itself not so much in the general construction of his tragedy 
as in the finish of many of its individual passages. He may 
justly be accused of a lack of dramatic coherence. His acts 
do not glide simply and naturally one from the other. Many 
of his episodes are as moving as his main events, and not a 
little of his tragic pity is expended on characters who are not 
organically united with the main body of histheme. In spite 
of its terrible power, ‘‘ Vittoria Corombona’’ is far from 
faultless as a work of art; and we must, therefore, look not 
to it, but to the ** Duchess of Malfi,’’ for an incarnation of 
all that is greatest in the tragedy-of-blood. 

The action of the ‘* Duchess of Malfi’’ rises with a trium- 
phant march until the grand climax in the fourth act, and then 
rushes steadily to its tempestuous catastrophe. The great- 
est individual passages of the ‘* White Devil’’ remain unsur- 
passed in imaginative intensity by aught in the later tragedy, 
except, perhaps, the magnificent fourth act; but in the total 
effect the ‘* Duchess of Malfi’’ is certainly superior. The 
plot is simpler and more consistently developed. The atten- 
tion of the reader is riveted upon the few vividly drawn char- 
acters who bear the brunt of the dramatic struggle; and the 
introduction of episodes, which form so marked a feature of 
the construction of the ‘* Vittoria Corombona,’’ is here 
almost entirely discarded. The consciousness of effort 
is no longer painfully apparent either in the scenes or in 
the style of the play; and the spontaneous flashes of gen- 
ius which sparkle in almost all of its scenes tend to make 
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all the more evident the mastery with which the whole is 
planned. 

The story of the drama is exceedingly simple. The 
Duchess of Malfi, a woman gifted with all of the vivaci- 
ty, the tenderness, and the long-suffering patience of beau- 
teous femininity, but lacking that commanding force of per- 
sonality which is indispensable to one who, like her, is 
forced to wage a war against conventional prejudices, 
falls in love with her steward, the noble Antonio, and secret- 
ly marries him. Her brothers, the fiery Duke Ferdinand 
and the subtle Cardinal, discovering her humble marriage, 
feel that she has daubed a blot on the proud scutcheon of 
their family; and for this reason plot a cruel vengeance 
which gradually snuffs out the life of their sister. The first 
four acts of the tragedy portray the inception and the gradu- 
al consummation of their heartless purpose, while the last 
act exhibits a rapid counter-vengeance against the Duke and 
the Cardinal, executed by the very rogue who has sold him- 
self to carry out their crimes, but whose conscience is 
awakened by the terrible intensity of their guilt. 

With a celerity of exposition unusual with Webster, we 
are made acquainted at the very opening of the tragedy with 
the moral nobility of the hero, Antonio, and with the railing 
pessimism of the hired rogue, Bosola. Bosola seeks prefer- 
ment from the Cardinal, for whom he has accomplished 
some knavish business in the past; but he is slightingly put 
off, and thereupon bursts into a torrent of semihumorous 
abuse of court life in general. Bosola is here the typical 
‘* melancholy, discontented courtier ’’ of whom Kyd speaks 
in the ‘‘ First Part of Jeronimo;’’ but he is soon to display 
an underlying humanity of character which places him far 
above all other rogues of the Elizabethan tragedy-of-blood. 

As the chief characters appear upon the stage, Antonio, 
employing a primitive but effective method of exposition, 
outlines their peculiarities to his friend Delio. The most 
interesting figures are the two brothers of the Duchess, 
Duke Ferdinand and the Cardinal, the twin Machiavel- 
ians of the drama. The characteristics of the conventional 
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scheming villain are wisely divided between them, so that, 
instead of creating a single monster like Marlowe’s Barabas, 
or Marston’s Piero, the dramatist has set before us two hu- 
man beings delicately contrasted in temperament. Fer- 
dinand is described as having a ‘‘ perverse and turbulent 
nature.’’ Endowed with a fiery temper which can brook 
no opposition, he conceives and executes his villainous de- 
signs with an explosive impetuosity. The Cardinal is of a 
cooler and subtler temperament. To circumvent an enemy, 
he is accustomed to ‘* strew in his way flatterers, panders, in- 
telligencers, atheists, and athousand such political monsters.”’ 
Instead of seizing his foe by the throat and stabbing him to 
death, a deed of which his brother would easily be capable, 
the Cardinal would lead him by some diabolical trap to walk 
blindly to his own destruction. Throughout the drama, 
these brothers in crime are foiled consistently, one against 
the other, as the character of each is developed. Their sis- 
ter, the Duchess of Malfi, is a fair young widow whose 


discourse 
is so full of rapture, 
You only will begin then to be sorry 
When she doth end her speech. 


At Ferdinand’s request, she receives into her service the 
rogue, Bosola, whom the Duke bribes to spy upon his sister 
and to note particularly if she is solicited for marriage. 
‘*She’s a young widow,”’ says Ferdinand, with portentous 
laconicism; ‘‘ I would not have her marry again.”’ 

The brothers are about to leave Malfi; but before depart- 
ing, they strongly enjoin their sister Duchess not to remarry. 
Hardly are they gone before the Duchess calls her steward to 
her and commences prettily to woo him. This difficult dia- 
logue is very daintily handled. The manly reserve of An- 
tonio, who dares not confess his love for his mistress, be- 
cause of his inferiority in rank, is charmingly contrasted 
with the modest but insistent advances of the Duchess. 
‘* The misery of us that are born great!’’ she says. ‘* We are 
forced to woo, because none dare woo us.’’ She has much 
womanly vivacity and not a little self-reliance, and by her 
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delightful perseverance wins a man in no sense unworthy 
of her. The two kneel down and in the sight of Heaven 
solemnly register their marriage vows. All is sunshine, but 
a little cloud shows itself far away on the horizon when Ca- 
riola, the Duchess’s maid, closes the act with the reflection: 


Whether the spirit of greatness or of woman 
Reign most in her, I know not; but it shows 
A fearful madness: I owe her much of pity. 


We ‘‘owe her much of pity;’’ this is the keynote of the 
tragedy which is to follow. 

The opening of the second act is taken up with a further 
exposition of the raillery of Bosola. His irony is bitterer 
than that of his brother rogue, the Flamineo of ‘* Vitto- 
ria Corombona,’’ and the smartness of his repartee not in- 
frequently recalls that of Hamlet’s simulated madness. 
Some months have passed since the close of Act I., and the 
Duchess bears a son to Antonio. Their marriage has been 
carefully concealed, but Antonio is now unable to hide the 
condition of the Duchess from the prowling Bosola. The 
rogue gets possession of a paper mislaid by Antonio; and, 
finding it to be the horoscope of the Duchess’s son, sends it 
posthaste to her brothers. The document contains no men- 
tion of Antonio’s name; and the Duke Ferdinand, to whom 
it is delivered, naturally supposes that the Duchess’s child is 
illegitimate. Allof the fury of his passionate temperament 
is fired by this spark of intelligence. He rushes, with the 
letter in his hand, to his brother, the Cardinal, and madly 
rages at the disgrace of the Duchess. ‘* Would I could be a 
tempest,” he cries, 

That I might toss her palace "bout her ears, 
Root up her goodly forests, blast her meads, 


And lay her general territory as waste 
As she hath done her honors. 


The Cardinal receives the tidings with no less terrible ire, 
but, as we should naturally expect, from the greater stolidi- 
ty of his nature, with more of outward calm. ‘‘ How idly 
shows this rage,”’ he says, 
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Which carries you, 

As men conveyed by witches through the air, 
On violent whirlwinds! this intemperate noise 
Fitly resembles deaf men’s shrill discourse, 
Who talk aloud, thinking all other men 
To have their imperfection. 

Ferdinand, Have not you my palsy? 

Cardinal. Yes, but I can be angry 
Without this rupture: there is not in nature 
A thing that makes man so deformed, so beastly, 
As doth intemperate anger. 


In the demeanor of both there is a terrible earnestness which 
bodes little good to their sister. 

Some time again elapses, and the Duchess gives birth to 
two more children, a boy and a girl. Ferdinand, in the 
meantime, has come to Malfi; but in his outward converse 
with his sister has covered his rage with a cloak of quietude. 
That he has the instincts and the pride of a Machiavelian, 
however, we see by his lines to Bosola:- 

He that can compass me,and know my drifts, 

May say he hath put a girdle ’bout the world, 

And sounded all her quicksands. 
Contrary to our expectations, the rogue does not stoop to 
flatter his employer. ‘*‘You are your own chronicle too 
much, and grossly flatter yourself,’ he frankly rejoins. In 
this gleam of manly sincerity we see the first indication of 
that reversion of Bosola’s character which later is to play a 
moving part in the drama. 

Act III., Scene 2, opens with a pretty, playful dialogue in 
the Duchess’s bedchamber, in which the maid, Cariola, 
joins with her mistress and Antonio in bandying airy pleas- 
antries back and forth. ‘‘I prithee, when were we so mer- 
ry?’’ the Duchess gleefully exclaims; but their joyousness 
is like the last gleam of sunlight before a storm. Antonio 
and Cariola steal away and leave the Duchess; while the Duke 
Ferdinand slinks in and listens to his sister’s dallying solilo- 
quy. The Duchess closes with the words, uttered half in jest: 
‘* Whether I am doomed to live or die, I can do both like a 
prince.’” At this Ferdinand rushes forward, thrusts a pon- 
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bursts forth the long-dammed torrent of his rage, and he 
lashes his innocent sister with goading abuse. But the 
storm passes almost impotently over her head, and her calm 
patience renders all the more pathetic her remonstrance: 


Why should only I, 
Of all the other princes of the world, 
Be cased up like a holy relic? I have youth 
And a little beauty. 


But her gentleness cannot calm her brother’s fury. ‘* I will 
never see thee more,’’ he cries, and rushes from her presence. 

In order tosave Antonio from discovery, the Duchess, with 
a magnanima menzogna, accuses her steward of falsifying 
his accounts, and banishes him to Ancona, where, as she in- 
forms him, she intends laterto join him. The rogue, Boso- 
la, on this occasion, boldly champions the cause of Antonio. 
With a seemingly commendable generosity, he defends the 
banished steward from the obloquy which has fallen upon 
him since his dismissal. But his purpose, at heart, is a base 
one. By justly praising Antonio, Bosola wins the confidence 
of the Duchess and leads her to confess to him that An- 
tonio is her husband. Nothing could be more natural and 
more truly womanly than the way in which the reserve of 
the unsuspecting Duchess is melted away by the hypocrit- 
ical sympathy of Bosola. This subtle expedient is entirely 
new in the annals of roguery, and clearly demonstrates Web- 
ster’s preference for resorting to psychological rather than 
to purely theatrical motives to carry on his plot. The Duch- 
ess furthermore reveals her purpose of fleeing to Ancona; 
and Bosola hastens to Rome, to betray her to her brothers. 
He does not accomplish his wicked purpose, however, with- 
out chiding himself about his ‘* base quality of intelligencer.”’ 

In an elaborate dumb-show we are informed of the ban- 
ishment of Antonio and the Duchess from Ancona, at the in- 
stigation of the Cardinal. There is a deal of pathos in the 
words in which the Duchess utters her first sigh for the cru- 
elty of her fate: 


The birds that live i’ the field 
On the wild benefit of nature live 
Happier than we; for they may choose their mates 
And carol their sweet pleasures to the spring. 
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Antonio rejects Ferdinand’s invitation to a conference, 
which is conveyed to him by Bosola; and he and the Duch- 
ess decide for politic reasons to part until the fury of the 
Duke is cooled. Antonio is to retire with his eldest son to 
Milan, while the Duchess keeps the other children. The 
scene of their parting again touches the chord of pathetic 
pity which Webster is so skillful in sounding. 

Ant. Best of my life, farewell, since we must part. 
Heaven hath a hand in ’t; but no otherwise 
Than as some curious artist takes in sunder 
A clock or watch, when it is out of frame, 
To bring ’t in better order. 

Duch. 1 know not which is best, 
To see you dead, or part with you. Farewell, boy. 
Thou art happy that thou hast not understanding 
To know thy misery; for all our wit 
And reading brings us to a truer sense 
Of sorrow. 


I have seen my little boy oft scourge his top, 
And compared myself to ’t: naught made me e’er 
Go right but Heaven’s scourge-stick. 


Ant. If I do never see thee more, 
Be a good mother to your little ones, 
And save them from the tiger. Fare you well. 
Duch. Let me look upon you once more, for that speech 
Came from a dying father. Your kiss is colder 
Than I have seen a holy anchoret 
Give to a dead man’s skull. 


Hardly has Antonio departed before Bosola reénters with 
a guard, and arrests the Duchess. She has fallen into the 
hands of Ferdinand. 

There follows that magnificent symphony of terror which 
constitutes what, with the single exception of the third act 
of ‘‘Othello,’’ is the greatest s¢mg/e act in the English lan- 
guage. The Duchess has fallen into the hands of Ferdi- 
nand, and her brother has resolved to torture her with all of 
the agonies which can be conceived by mortal man. But 
the dramatist does not, like many of his predecessors, lose 
his head at this critical point in his plot, and rush blind- 
ly upon a campaign of reeking slaughter. The tortures 
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which our Machiavelian has devised for the punishment of 
his sister Duchess are not of that gross physical nature which 
characterizes the ghastly butcheries even of Tourneur’s 
Vendice. He afflicts the mind of his victim rather than 
her body, and compasses her death only after having led her 
through the dismal recesses of a labyrinth of woe. He em- 
ploys all of the gloomy paraphernalia of death, all of the grin- 
ning horror of madness, and all of the tortures of woeful an- 
ticipation to plunge his victim into the poignant agony of de- 
spair; and then, only after having consummated his cruel pur- 
pose, feels his own mind cracking under the awful strain. 

The Duchess bears up under her suffering with that forti- 
tude which has characterized her throughoutthe drama. As 
Bosola says of her: 

She’s sad as one long used to ’t, and she seems 
Rather to welcome the end of misery 

Than shun it; a behavior so noble 

As gives a majesty to adversity. 

You may discern the shape of loveliness 

More perfect in her tears than in her smiles; 

She will muse four hours together; and her silence, 
Methinks, expresseth more than if she spake. 

Under cover of darkness—for he has vowed never to see 
his sister again—Fercinand visits the Duchess in her prison, 
and when she asks his pardon extends to her a dead man’s 
hand. The artificial figures of Antonio and his children 
are discovered behind a curtain, appearing as if they were 
dead. Bosola tells the Duchess that her husband has been 
killed, which almost drives her mad. She begs for death, 
but death is a boon with which her torturers will not yet 
bless her. When a servant wishes her long life, she cries: 

I would that thou wert hanged for the horrible curse 
Thou hast given me; I shall shortly grow one 
Of the miracles of pity. I'll go pray; 
No, go curse. 
Bos. O, fie! 
Duch. 1 could curse the stars. 
Bos. O, fearful! 
Duch, And those three smiling seasons of the year 


Into a Russian winter; nay, the world 
To its first chaos. 
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Bos. Look you, the stars shine still. 
Duch, O, but you must 
Remember my curse hath a great way to go. 


Excellent, as I would wish,’’ says Ferdinand, gloating 
over the success of his cruel revenge; but even the rogue 
Bosola, dyed as he is in the blood of past murders, feels a 
twinge of pity. He cannot look the Duchess again in the 
face, and consents to continue his part in the dire tragedy 
only under cover of a disguise. 

In the midst of her suffering the Duchess is accompanied 
by her maid Cariola. ‘* Sit down,’’ she says, 

Discourse to me some dismal tragedy. 
Cari. O, ’twill increase your melancholy. 


Duch. Thou art deceived; 
To hear of greater grief would lessen mine. 


She breaks occasionally into a note of lyric melancholy: 


Duch. Dost thou think we shall know one another 
In the other world? 

Cari. Yes, out of question. 

Duch, O that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days’ conference with the dead! 
From them I should learn somewhat, I am sure, 
I never shall know here. 


To increase her mental agony, Ferdinand lets loose in her 
prison a herd of madmen, who chatter incoherently and dance 
to the dismal measures of a grinning song. Bosola enters, 
disguised as an old man. His first words stun with their 
awful laconicism. ‘‘I am come,” he says, ‘‘to make thy 
tomb.”’ The executioners enter, with a coffin, cords, and 
a bell; and, before the Duchess’s own eyes, slowly make 
the solemn preparations for her death, while Bosola chants 
the mournful dirge: 

Hark, now everything is still! 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill 
Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud! 
Much you had of land and rent; 

Your length in clay ’s now competent: 
A long war disturbed your mind; 


Here your perfect peace is signed. 
Of what is ’t fools make such vain keeping? 
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Sin their conception, their birth weeping, 
Their life a general list of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 
Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A crucifix let bless your neck; 

’Tis now full tide "tween night and day; 
End your groan, and come away. 


The last dialogue of the Duchess is so simple, so direct, 
and so touchingly pathetic that it would be impossible to 
convey in words any just estimate of its power. It must be 
quoted in its entirety, and speak for itself: 


Duch. Farewell, Cariola. 
In my last will I have not much to give: 
A many hungry guests have fed upon me; 
Thine will be a poor reversion. 
Cari. I will die with her. 
Duch. 1 pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. 
[Cariola is forced out by the executioners. ] 
Now what you please: 
What death? 
Bos, Strangling; here are your executioners. 
Duch. 1 forgive them ; 
The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’ the lungs 
Would do as much as they do. 
Bos. Doth not death fright you? 
Duch. Who would be afraid on ’t, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world? 
Bos. Yet, methinks, 
The manner of your death should much afflict you; 
This cord should terrify you. 
Duch. Not a whit: 
What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds? or to be smothered 
With cassia? or to be shot to death with pearls? 
I know death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits; and ’tis found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 
You may open them both ways: any way, for Heaven sake, 
So I were out of your whispering. Tell my brothers 
That I perceive death, now I am well awake, 
Best gift is they can give or I can take. 
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I would fain put off my last woman’s fault, 
I'd not be tedious with you. 

First Execut, We are ready. 

Duch. Dispose my breath how please you; but my body 
Bestow upon my women, will you? 

First Execut. Yes. 

Duch. Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down Heaven upon me. 
Yet stay; Heaven-gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. [Aveels.] Come, violent death, 
Serve for mandragora to make me sleep! 
Go tell my brothers, when I am laid out, 
They then may feed in quiet. 

[ Zhe executioners strangle the Duchess. | 

** She has lived among horrors,’’ says Charles Lamb, ‘till 
she has become ‘native and endowed unto that element.’ 
She speaks the dialect of despair, her tongue has a smatch 
of Tartarus and the souls in bale. What are ‘ Luke’s iron 
crown,’ the brazen bull of Perillus, Procrustes’s bed, to the 
waxen images which counterfeit death, to the wild masque of 
madmen, the tomb makers, the mortification by degrees? 
To move a horror skillfully, to touch a soul to the quick, to 
lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean and weary a 
life till it is ready to drop, and then step in with mortal in- 
struments to take its last forfeit—this only a Webster can 
do. Writers of an inferior genius may ‘upon horror’s head 
horrors accumulate,’ but they cannot dothis. They mistake 
quantity for quality, they ‘terrify babes with painted devils,’ 
but they know not how a soul is capable of being moved; 
their terrors want dignity, their affrightments are without 
decorum.”’ 

After the death of the Duchess, Cariola and the children 
‘‘are brought in by the executioners, who presently strangle 
the children.’’ With a fine sense of dramatic contrast, 
Webster makes Cariola struggle to avert death, and her 
tempestuous end serves to magnify the calm serene of the 
Duchess’s death. 

Ferdinand comes to survey the climax of his crimes. 
All the impetuosity of his fury has been expended in the 
awful vengeance which he has consummated, and he enters 
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with the serene self-confidence of a man who has accom- 
plished a long-foreseen purpose. ‘‘Is she dead?’’ he calm- 
ly, almost flippantly, asks. But when he gazes upon the 
pallid features of his sister he begins to feel an awful throb- 
bing in his breast, and when Bosola, whose latent human- 
ity has been deeply touched by the cruelty of the scene in 
which he has participated, pours into his ears the direful 
words, ‘* Murder shrieks out,’’ he can bear it no longer. 
With one mighty upwelling of emotion his heart is overcome. 
‘*Cover her face,’’ he cries, ‘‘mine eyes dazzle; she died 
young.’’ And he plunges into melancholy reflection: 


She and I were twins: 
And should I die this instant, I had lived 
Her time to a minute. 


Let me see her face 

Again. Why didst thou not pity her? What 

An excellent honest man mightst thou have been 
If thou hadst borne her to some sanctuary ; 

Or, bold in a good cause, opposed thyself, 

With thy advancéd sword above thy head, 
Between her innocence and my revenge! 

I bade thee, when I was distracted of my wits, 
Go kill my dearest friend, and thou hast done ’t! 


He turns on Bosola and bitterly upbraids him for consum- 
mating his own cruel orders. When the rogue asks for 
the reward of his services, Ferdinand furiously refuses it, 
and exits in a tempest of rage. Bosola now sees the shal- 
low part he has played. The spark of humanity which has 
long been flickering in his breast is fanned at once into 
flame, and he tries with all the energy of his soul to bring 
the Duchess back to life: 


What would I do, were this to do again? 

I would not change my peace of conscience 

For all the wealth of Europe. She stirs; here’s life! 
Return, fair soul, from darkness, and lead mine 

Out of this sensible hell. She’s warm! she breathes! 
Upon thy pale lips I will melt my heart, 

To store them with fresh color. Who's there? 
Some cordial drink! Alas! I dare not call: 

So pity would destroy pity. Her eye opes! 

And Heaven in it seems to ope, that late was shut 
To take me up to mercy. 
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The Duchess revives only long enough to breathe her 
husband’s name, and falls back cold in death. With the 
body of the victim of his hired cruelty held tenderly in his 
arms, Bosola resolves to wash his soul clean from guilt in the 
blood of the wicked brothers who have used him as the tool 
of their villainy. | This complete conversion of the hired 
rogue by sheer pity for the victim of his knavery, and his 
inauguration of counter-vengeance against his former mas- 
ters in crime, are motives entirely new. As a psychological 
study, Bosola is one of the most finished of Webster’s char- 
acters, and he stands as a remarkable climax of a long life 
of typical rogues. The stock character which had its first 
representatives in Kyd’s Pedringano and Lazarotto finds its 
crowning incarnation in Bosola. 

The contrast already noted between the two brothers of 
the Duchess is consistently maintained through the last act 
of the drama. It is but natural that a man of Ferdinand’s 
fiery and passionate nature, when submitted to the awful 
strain noticed at the end of the fourth act, should rush into 
insanity; and we should expect the cold and calculating 
Cardinal to remain rational to the end.{ Ferdinand’s mad- 
ness is admirably executed; but just as admirably are shown 
the Cardinal’s efforts to hide from Bosola his own com- 
plicity in the Duchess’s death, and to bribe the rogue to 
murder Antonio. But in the wily Bosola the Cardinal has 
met his match. When Julia, the Cardinal’s mistress, evin- 
ces an amorous passion for Bosola, he uses her to coax 
from the Cardinal the secret of his crime; and although 
the Cardinal, realizing at the last moment the dangerous 
position in which he has placed himself, seeks by poi- 
soning Julia to save himself from the consequences of his 
self-revelation, the secret is treasured by Bosola, who is 
now confirmed in his purpose of vengeance. When Bo- 
sola asks the Cardinal to reward him for his past crimes, he 
is again put off; but the Cardinal promises to pay him well 
if he will kill Antonio. At the same time he gives Bosola 
the key to his lodging, that Bosola may come after midnight 
to remove Julia’s body. . 
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The next scene is thoroughly Elizabethan in its elaborate 
conceit. Antonio and his friend Delio visit an old fortifica- 
tion whose walls reflect a remarkably distinct echo; and the 
last words of each of Antonio’s speeches, which are so cho- 
sen as to be in each case of a melancholy nature, are re- 
turned by the echo with ominous exactitude. 

The Cardinal intends to kill Bosola as soon as the latter 
has disposed of Julia’s body. To facilitate this purpose, 
and to prevent the revelation, through Ferdinand’s mad rav- 
ings, of the complicity of the brothers in the Duchess’s death, 
the Cardinal enjoins the nobles of the court not to leave their 
lodgings, no matter what grewsome sounds may be heard to 
proceed from his chamber. 

In the dark, Bosola kills Antonio by mistake, and is all 
the more spurred on to his revenge by the revelation of his 
fatal error. He rushes to the Cardinal’s lodgings and tells 
him that he has come to kill him. The Cardinal cries out; 
but, although his shrieks are heard by many of the nobles, 
they hesitate, because of his express injunction, to break 
into the room, thinking that he is only feigning in order to 
try their obedience to his orders. Bosola stabs the Cardi- 
nal, who has pleaded abjectly for his life, just as Ferdinand 
enters raving. Blinded by his madness, Ferdinand ‘‘ wounds 
the Cardinal, and, in the scuffle, gives Bosola his death 
wound.’’ Bosola is speedily revenged by stabbing the mad 
Duke. Although he feels his own death drawing near, Bo- 
sola revels in the fate of the Cardinal. 

I do glory [he says} 
That thou, which stoodst like a huge pyramid, 


Begun upon a large and ample base, 
Shall end in a little point, a kind of nothing. 


The nobles at last burst in the door just in time to see the 
Cardinal and Bosola breathe their last; and the tragedy 
closes when they choose Antonio’s son to succeed his moth- 
erin the dukedom of Malfi. 

The *‘ Duchess of Malfi’’ represents the supreme climax 
of the tragedy-of-blood, even if we acknowledge the great- 
er merit, asa work of art, of Shakespeare’s ‘* Hamlet.” 
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The excellence of the Shakespearean tragedy lies not so 
much in its consistent development of the stock ingredients 
of the tragedy-of-blood, as in those more universal qualities 
which reappear in the great poet’s other dramas, like 
‘*Othello” and ‘‘Lear.’’ Considered solely as a tragedy-of- 
blood, the mechanism of the ‘*Duchess of Malfi’’ is superior 
to that of ‘* Hamlet.’’ While Shakespeare clung to the clumsy 
figure of the ghost crying out for revenge, Webster wisely 
discarded an expedient so essentially mechanical. While 
Shakespeare relinquished the stock villain, who had always 
been one of the most interesting characters in the tragedy- 
of-blood, Webster applied his genius to creating creatures 
of flesh and blood to replace the one-sided figures of his 
predecessors, and gave us such admirable studies as the con- 
trasted Machiavelians, Ferdinand and the Cardinal, and the 
heroic rogue, Bosola. The action of Webster’s play is sim- 
pler and more concentrated than that of the Shakespearean 
tragedy, and the climactic development of the revenge and 
the counter-vengeance is magnificently handled. 

In regard to the power of characterization which Web- 
ster demonstrates in this tragedy, I have already spoken at 
length about the successful portrayal of the three most prom- 
inent male characters. It remains to reply to the attacks 
of those critics who have looked upon the Duchess herself 
as a mere lay figure. It must be remembered that we are 
dealing with what is essentially a tragedy of pity. The 
Duchess, while innocent of any criminal guilt, transgresses 
an established convention of noble society, and is forced to 
suffer for this trespass. We are interested primarily in her 
misfortune. Her sufferings excite our sympathetic pity, as 
the cruelty of her brothers rouses our emotion of terror. 
Placed in such a position, we could desire no more noble vir- 
tues in a heroine than patient forbearance and resolute forti- 
tude. No woman on earth could stop the wheels of fate 
which have been set in motion to grind the Duchess to de- 
struction, and there are very few who could have endured 
that fate with such serene resignation. 

In conclusion, a few words of general criticism of John 
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Webster may not be amiss. I have already indicated Web- 
ster’s position among our English tragic dramatists as second 
only to that of Shakespeare. No other of our great English 
playwrights, excepting only the great poet himself, comes 
nearer than Webster to realizing Aristotle's ideal of tragedy ; 
no other is such a coequal master of terror and of pity; no 
other produces such an overpowering impression of the in- 
evitability of the tragic fate which dominates the shattering 
crash of character on character. Thrilling the soul one in- 
stant with a revelation of the chasmy abysses of crime, the 
horrors of hopeless despair, the grewsome agonies of mad- 
ness, and an accumulation of 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

Webster turns the next instant to strum that chord of piteous 
pathos which calls up a flood of tears to purge gently the 
mind of the images of his terror. Webster is far from be- 
ing a versatile dramatist; but he is so transcendently great in 
the essential qualities of tragic poetry that beside him Jon- 
son appears labored and Beaumont and Fletcher seem trivi- 
al, and we can have little hesitancy in joining Mr. Swinburne 
in ranking him above Euripides in the category of world 
tragedists. 

With a thorough appreciation of his own merits as a tragic 
author, Webster labored long and earnestly to produce his 
perfected masterpieces. In approaching his public he nev- 
er disguised his sincerity in a cloak of simulated modesty. 
Instead of assuming abject tones in his prefaces, he always 
revealed a just appreciation of the excellence of his work. 
Convinced ot the dignity of his position as a tragedist, Web- 
ster wished to be taken seriously. He always wrote for ‘‘ the 
judicious reader,’ and tuned his reflections accordingly. 
He is, after Jonson, the most literary of our Elizabethan dram- 
atists. He frequently quotes from Virgil and Ovid, from 
Horace and Martial; and throughout his work evinces a 
sound and valuable scholarship. The careful elaboration 
which characterizes his plays is, unfortunately, the source of 
his chief dramaturgical error. In his eagerness to develop 
all of the details of his production he often fails to rivet the 
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attention on one prime feature of his plot,and therefore loses 
in general effect. In the ‘** Devil’s Law Case,’’ for exam- 
ple, we are bewildered by a superfluity of carefully drawn 
characters, not knowing upon whom to fix the chief atten- 
tion. But if Webster’s plays are not infrequently lacking in 
dramatic coherence, as a whole they display an extraordina- 
ry command of individual situations. Next to Shakespeare, 
Webster is our greatest master of the scene, for its own sake; 
and by the inherent power of his situations is capable with 
ease of thrilling us with terror or melting us with pity. In 
his characterization Webster, as we have seen, is careful 
and effective, although not very versatile. He contented 
himself, for the most part, with elaborating the stock figures 
which had been legacied to him by his predecessors in the 
tragedy-of-blood, and with breathing the breath of life into 
their nostrils. Although he somewhat obstinately eschews 
soliloquy, Webster commands a dramatic dialogue which is 
always effective, and which frequently reveals an extraordi- 
nary insight into the intricacies of human nature. 

In all of his plays Webster evinces a peculiar fondness for 
aphorisms, many of which are concise, striking, and quota- 
ble. The following, culled at random, may indicate this pro- 
pensity of our poet: 

Cowardly dogs bark loudest. 

There’s nothing sooner dry than woman’s tears. 

’ Tis better to be fortunate than wise. 

She hath no faults who hath the art to hide them. 
Man, like to cassia, is proved best, being bruised. 


Another of Webster’s peculiarities is his habitual practice of 
repeating pet phrases verbatim. The fine simile, 

Glories, like glowworms, afar off shine bright; 

But, looked to near, have neither heat nor light, 
appears, for instance, both in ‘* Vittoria Corombona”’ and in 
the ** Duchess of Malfi.”’ 

In regard to the technical features of Webster’s versifica- 
tion, his cadences recall those of Shakespeare at his maturi- 
ty. Webster employs a far greater proportion of feminine to 
masculine line terminations than we meet with in the early 
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Elizabethans, but his verse is not so feminine as Fletcher’s. 
He seems to have cared little for the glamour of delicate 
rhythm, and in some of his sublimest passages actually en- 
deavors to disguise the metrical flow of his verse. In his 
most tragic moments he often emulates the measured prose 
of Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking scene, rather than tunes 
his lines to a melody which haunts the ear. This technical 
reserve is often very effective, and cannot but enforce our 
admiration; but it sometimes leads the poet to a studied 
carelessness of rhythm which Mr. Swinburne justly deplores. 
This, together with the elaborate and studious composition 
which characterizes many of Webster’s passages, led Henry 
Fitzgeoffrey to jeer at him as ‘* crabbed Websterio, the play- 
wright, cart-wright,’’ and to state saucily that the poet wrote 
‘¢with his mouth awry;’’ but seldom has a small man’s cen- 
sure of a great genius returned more ridiculously upon the 
offender. 

In regard to the esthetic characteristics of Webster’s 
style, we are struck immediately by his fondness for figures 
drawn from the world of imaginative gloom. The screech 
owl rasping the silence of midnight with its hoarse and in- 
congruous cry, the mole which blindly burrows its way 
through ineradicable darkness, the grim trophies of the char- 
nel house, the yew tree that wreathes its roots about the rot- 
ting skeletons of the dead—these are the figures which hover 
continuously in his fancy. The glowworms which flicker 
through the mists of his imagination are brooding over the 
graves of the damned. The lark never sings in his trage- 
dies; but sometimes we catch the dying fall of a dirge 
chanted by a heart-broken mother, or the doleful howl which 
echoes from a madhouse. An atmosphere of appalling ter- 
ror hovers over the Italy of hisdreams, and shrouds his char- 
acters as they wander ‘‘ through the maze of mystery.”’ 

But in the poetic horror of Webster there is none of the 
hopeless despair which characterizes the work of Tourneur, 
none of that brooding sympathy with crime which cankers 
the sweetness of Ford. If Webster steeps us in an at- 


mosphere of terror, he does not sink us into the despair of 
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pessimism: his sympathy leads us out of the abyss, and his 
lyric eloquence lightens the gloom of his darkest depths. 
Neither is he fascinated by the mystic allurements of crime. 
As Mr. Swinburne has said: ‘* No poet is morally nobler 
than Webster.’’ His ideas of right and wrong are unper- 
verted by his careful depiction of villainy, and his sense of 
poetic justice is stolid andirrefragable. Furthermore, Web- 
ster is, if I may again quote Mr. Swinburne, ‘the cleanliest 
writer of his time.’’ He found the tragedy-of-blood sullied 
with rape and incest; he left it purged with poetic refine- 
ment. 

It is as an artist in the tragedy-of-blood that Webster re- 
veals the full majesty of his genius. He breathed a new 
breath of life into the traditional characters of the species; 
he refined it with the infusion of imaginative lyrism; he trans- 
formed its brutal butcheries into a depiction of psycholog- 
ical horror. When Webster died, the species died with him. 
To be sure, it exerted no small influence on the heroic trag- 
edy of the Restoration era; but as a form of dramatic com- 
position it had sunk into hopeless decay. Elkanah Settle’s 
‘* Empress of Morocco,”’ to select a typical example of later 
adaptation of the species, is almost sickening in its ferocity. 

If Webster carried the tragedy-of-blood to its ultimate per- 
fection, it is no less true that the tragedy-of-blood rendered 
the same service to Webster. The species which had been 
handed down from Kyd to Tourneur was admirably adapted 
to call forth all of the rare powers of our poet’s genius. He 
was the right man in the right place; and this, it seems to 
me, is the final explanation of his greatness. 

Crayton M. HamiLton. 
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COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY SOUTH 
CAROLINA.' 


Gen. Epwarp McCrapy, of the Charleston bar, has issued 
within the past four years three volumes, aggregating twenty- 
four hundred pages, on the history of South Carolina, from 
its settlement in 1670 to the end of the year 1780. The first 
of these volumes has been reviewed in this Review (April, 
1899); the last two are of even greater interest. The scope 
of this work being the story of a single State denies it the 
importance of a national history; yet int hese volumes Mr. 
McCrady exhibits such qualities of method, truthfulness, 
and judgment as may be favorably mentioned with those of 
the best authors who have written upon the history of our 
country. We look forward to the fourth volume, in which 
he promises to complete the narrative of South Carolina in 
the Revolution. 

The qualities that stamp Mr. McCrady as an admirable his- 
torian are those bestowed by nature and a long experience 
as a student and lawyer, rather than bytheschools. In fact, 
the careful reader cannot fail to recognize that a few years’ 
rigorous training under the masters of research and style 
would have added something to the thoroughness, and much 
to the charm, of one whom nature has well endowed for the 
writing of full and truthful history. Our author does him- 
self injustice by neglecting some of the common means for 
facilitating the perusal of his text and indicating its contents. 
Who could imagine the inspiring story of the settlement of 
the Presbyterians in the Waxhaws from the bare heading, 
‘Chapter XVII. 1755-56?" But it is fair to say that the 


1“ South Carolina under the Proprietary Government”—1670-1719. By 
Edward McCrady. 1897. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

“South Carolina under the Royal Government ”"—1719-1776. Ditto. 
1899. 

“South Carolina in the Revolution”—1775-1780. Ditto. 1901. $3.50 
each. 
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second and third volumes are much better in these respects 
than volume one: style, arrangement, division, and sifting 
of material have been notably improved. 

We have reason to believe that Mr. McCrady has modi- 
fied his opinion respecting the topical method. We agree 
with him that doctorate dissertations from the universities are 
frequently open to severe criticism, in that their composers 
follow their single trailso narrowly as to catch a line of facts 
without any broad conception of their correlation with the 
great life of a people. It is doubtless true that many a 
young ‘‘doctor’’ produces a very neat thesis without being 
in the true sense a philosophic historian. This is to be laid 
at the doors of our system of university instruction, or of the 
particular subject on whom it is practiced, rather than held 
as a defect of the topical method, which, in wise hands, has 
its indispensable uses, as Mr. McCrady exemplifies so satis- 
factorily in his second volume. There is a delightful vary- 
ing of the subject; the reader is drawn on with vearning for 
more as the author discourses, with the charm of simplicity 
and fullness of information, in short chapters upon such top- 
ics as the settlement of the back country, life on the 
frontier, professional education, social life of the wealthy, 
slavery, coming of the Scotch-Irish, foreign commerce, nat- 
ural resources, and domestic trade. The topical method is 
necessary for some themes, whose elements are like parti- 
cles of gold scattered through the rock, which have no value 
nor measure until collected into one mass. 

We might have feared from the too strongly legal flavor 
of the first volume that the author was bound by a narrow 
professionalism; the excellent treatment of military matters 
and of social and economic life in the succeeding parts of the 
work dispels this impression. 

Mr. McCrady’s range of reading is large and his informa- 
tion profound. He is a scholar much in the old sense of the 
word. He has not lived among archives and documents un- 
til he has come to worship a ‘*‘ contemporary authority’’ or 
‘¢ manuscript sources’’ as things infallible. He has made 
liberal use of memoirs and other works by writers of the 
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times he treats; but he does so with self-reliance and a keen 
critical faculty. The work abounds in instances in which 
the author explodes extravagant statements, unfounded 
claims, and groundless traditions. Even the testimony of 
eyewitnesses must undergo his testing scrutiny. Evidence 
is examined as sharply, as thoroughly, as dispassionately, 
as in a court of justice. This critical and judicial faculty is 
admirably and valuably used in the history of the Revolution, 
with its contradictory reports, extravagant figures, envious 
charges, and partisan spirit. 

In regard to the use of manuscript sources Mr. McCrady is 
peculiar. Unquestionably he could in many places have made 
his work more valuable by thorough use of the unprinted rec- 
ords in the State capitol. This is particularly true regard- 
ing the Stamp Act. On the other hand, he has used most 
serviceably some valuable papers in the hands of private per- 
sons and others, some of which no previous historian has 
exploited. His insight into the characters of certain lead- 
ers of the agitation prior to the Revolution, and his history 
of the war, have thus been greatly enriched. 

Of prime importance is the ability and disposition of the 
historian to judge justly and tell the truth without color and 
fear. This is one of Mr. McCrady’s marked characteris- 
tics. In his judgment of men he is austere. When he 
has, in the manner we easily recognize as the result of his 
training at the bar, reviewed all the facts, and gives his 
judgment of the actors, we read with a sense of satisfaction 
akin to that elicited by one of Marshall’s cogent opinions 
from the bench. 

But there is one instance in which we are bound to feel 
that prejudice has distorted Mr. McCrady’s vision and pa- 
triotism has injured the historian. We refer to Chief. Jus- 
tice Charles Shinner. Grant that Shinner was morally 
wicked, violent, unfair, ignorant of law, a political menial 
imposed upon a high-toned people. A small man, thrown 
into the prominence he enjoyed solely by circumstances, 
this discredit to the bench rouses the reluctance of the his- 
torian so far that he must dignify this character with too 
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much attention. Shinner was Chief Justice of South Caro- 
lina from 1762 to 1768, his term thus including the Stamp 
Act agitation. It is his loyal conduct in those trying events 
that entitles him to consideration. Connivance on his part 
would have allowed legal business to continue, and have 
gone far to nullify the offensive law. Even Lieut. Gov. 
Bull, who was then in office, consented that vessels should 
pass out of port without stamped paper, upon their buying a 
permit for the amount the required stamps would have cost; 
and Lieut. Gov. Bull was as nobly loyal to his King as a 
Scotch Jacobin to the Pretender. Moreover, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor appointed at this crisis three native South 
Carolinians assistant judges under circumstances which in- 
dicated plainly that they would oppose the Chief Justice 
in the execution of this law. This is the only doubtful 
act in the administration of the Lieutenant Governor, whose 
other conduct at this time and whose whole life make con- 
scious disloyalty on his part inconceivable. Perhaps he 
considered that the new judges would not be able to ac- 
complish the object they desired, but that their appointment 
would appease the inflamed provincial mind. In this he 
failed. On the contrary, he put into operation forces which 
made powerfully for strengthening the self-confidence of 
the people and for increasing the potency of the popular ele- 
ment in the government. 

No other official can stand with Shinner in his uncom- 
promising fidelity in this matter, and none can compare with 
him in the fierce popular wrath he voluntarily incurred. 
‘*You are a very bad man, a very Vicar of Bray!”’ he ex- 
claimed upon Clerk of Court Dougal Campbell, because he 
petitions the judges who sought to evade the act, that his 
heavy fine for disobeying their order to assist them in this 
might be lessened. Rather than hedge, Shinner fore- 
went all participation in the fees of the court, even for the 
two months intervening between the receipt of informal 
news of the repeal and the arrival of official information: 
so that he was reduced to a French half crown and eighteen 
pence English silver. Upon all this every man to whom he 
owed a bill seemed to make a run upon him. ‘ But,’’ 
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says he, ‘* I would not plead the Stamp Act in abatement of 
their suit.”’ 

Defending a bad man is an ungrateful task, but such 
stubborn British loyalty in all times and places deserves its 
praise. Neither does Mr. McCrady offer any evidence to 
substantiate the opinion he expresses that Shinner was the 
author of the able opinion he read on the binding character 
of the Stamp Act—a paper by a writer of no dull parts. 

Mr. McCrady’s unfairness to Shinner in telling only one side 
of his story—a fault nowhere repeated in his work—seems due 
to two facts: First, the author is outraged at the dishonoring 
of the bench by such an occupant. A second reason, not so 
venial, also appears. Mr. McCrady seems not to be familiar 
with the extensive manuscripts in the ** Public Records,”’ in 
which Shinner and other royal officers give their detailed 
account. It is our opinion that, considering the available 
material, the importance of the subject, the unique and rad- 
ical legal theories advanced, and the dramatic character of 
the events, the chapter on the Stamp Act is the one chapter in 
the book most severely to be criticised. 

Perhaps the most painful and delicate incident in the history 
of the Revolution in South Carolina is Gov. John Rutledge’s 
proposition in May, 1779, that South Carolina should remain 
neutral during the war. Ramsay and William Gilmore 
Simms explain that Rutledge used this means of delaying 
Prevost before the gates of beleaguered Charleston, so as to 
gain a few hours in which aid might arrive. <A family tra- 
dition also says that Gov. Rutledge himself, years after- 
wards, gave this explanation. Mr. McCrady shows con- 
clusively, however, that Rutledge was sincere in the proposi- 
tion of neutrality. Ramsay, Simms, and the family tradition 
unite in exonerating Rutledge by dissipating the charge, 
thus leaving the inference that such a proposal, made in sin- 
cerity, would have been discreditable. Mr. McCrady, on 
the other hand, sees that it was sincere, demonstrates the 
fact, and maintains that Rutledge was justifiable, provided 
he stipulated, as seems probable, that South Carolina should 
be placed in the same condition at the peace as the other 
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States or colonies. This is a bold position, and ably de- 
fended; but we cannot see that it is tenable. 

Gov. Rutledge was at first opposed to independence; yet 
unwittingly he was at various times an instrument in its fur- 
therance, and at last became one of its mainstays. In 1776 
he bade the Legislature rejoice at the immortal Declaration; 
in 1778 he resigned rather than sign a constitution contem- 
plating severance from England; a little later he accepted 
office as legislator and as chief executive under this consti- 
tution; inthe spring of 1779 he indignantly scouted the idea 
of the neutrality of a few militia; a month later, under stress 
of disaster, he proposed it for the whole State. It appears 
to us that Gov. Rutledge was yet in a strait betwixt two; and 
to one in such a mind there were abundant and weighty rea- 
sons. Yet Gadsden opposed neutrality with all his tempest- 
uous vigor, threatening death to the perpetrators of what he 
called this treason; while Col. John Laurens wept at sucha 
message of submission, and refused to be its bearer. The 
proposal of neutrality must be regarded as the error of a 
wise and good patriot sorely weighed upon and tossed, but 
nevertheless a breach of the solemn mutual compact between 
the States. 

An American must have the historic endowment in high 
degree to write entertainingly and yet impartially the account 
of the Revolution. The prevailing attitude with us has been to 
assume aggressively that all the right and reason were on the 
side of the colonies, and to treat the British as the outer, un- 
considered world. In as fine a spirit of candor and with as 
true an insight as have ever been applied to the subject, Mr. 
McCrady performs his difficult task. He maintains that there 
were, especially in South Carolina, two sides to the question 
between the colonies and the mother country—between, we 
may even say, one half of the Americans and the other half. 
The reader is surprised at the absence of Chauvinism. In 
the light of subsequent events there are some things con- 
nected with the history of the Revolution in South Carolina 
which have been harshly criticised. Mr. McCrady hews to 
the line with an instinct for truth-telling that nothing can de- 
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ter. Nowhere can one discover so well the true state of 
opinion in the three southernmost revolting colonies as in 
these volumes. 

In two respects Mr. McCrady deserves special honor: 
First, for the acknowledgment which he has compelled of the 
work of the partisan leaders of South Carolina and the adja- 
cent regions, the significance of which, in the general course 
of the Revolution and its results, has never been recognized; 
and, secondly, for the justice he does the loyalists, or Tories. 
But for the fact that Marion, Sumter, Cleveland, Shelby, 
and others, by their voluntary, unpaid prowess, without for 
a long time recognition or aid from any government, com- 
pletely arrested Lord Cornwallis’s movement north in the 
latter part of 1780 and the early part of 1781, as ordered by 
Clinton, there remains little doubt that Washington would 
have been crushed as between the closing jaws of a vise. 
As our author points out, the plan of the British for termina- 
ting the Revolution was the same as that by which, eighty-five 
years later, Sherman and Grant closed upon Lee and crushed 
him. Well may the Outlook say that Mr. McCrady has put 
the Revolution in such a light that its history must be rewrit- 
ten. 

The bulk and substance of Mr. McCrady’s work forces 
the question of his standing among American historical 
writers. The fact that he treats of a single State places him 
in the second class as to subject-matter. His gifts for his 
work place him in the first. That is to say, he is of the best 
type of those historians of States who understand also the 
national history and comprehend its relationship to their 
subject. Excelling Bancroft in accuracy, Schouler in style, 
and McMaster in fair-mindedness, he does not suffer by 
comparison. A South Carolinian who can give credit to the 
traitor Charles Lee, where credit is due, condemn the idol 
Moultrie where he is wrong, and hold fairly the scales for 
the unfortunate Benjamin Lincoln has in truth received his 
pen from the fingers of his mistress, Clio. 


D. D. WALLACE. 
Wofford College, South Carolina. 
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A STUDY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


I. His Poetry. 


I. 


Tue function of the critic of literature is twofold: to judge 
and to interpret—to judge what is best in literature, and then 
to interpret that best. If this be true, it may seem superflu- 
ous to say that the critic, in order to be a judge and inter- 
preter of literature, must have sound and thorough knowl- 
edge. And yet there is perhaps no kind of intellectual activ- 
ity in which the stock of knowledge is so shallow, so lacking 
in soundness, as in ordinary criticism. 

I say shallow, for there is often no lack of comprehensive- 
ness in the critic’s knowledge. He has read widely and ap- 
preciatively; but he does not, as a rule, bring to the consid- 
eration of a particular author a sufficiently conscientious 
care to discover by close and disinterested observation all 
that there is to be known about the author and his works. 

Perhaps the average critic does not attempt to do this, but 
relies solely on impressions, often vague enough, oftener to- 
tally misleading. And this method, too, has in it something 
presumptuous. We are grateful for the impressions of an 
extraordinary mind, for the impressions of a Carlyle or an 
Arnold, but surely we lose time in considering the mere im- 
pressions of every professor of literature who possesses a 
clear style and a goodly outfit of well-expressed prejudices. 
Nor has such a one the right to obtrude his impressions upon 
the public. If he is to judge and to interpret literature, he 
must do it upon a tangible and visible basis of observed and 
demonstrated fact. 

A good example of the worthlessness of the mere impres- 
sions of even a brilliant and eminent critic, and one whose 
range of reading is simply enormous, is offered by Prof. 
George Saintsbury’s monograph on Matthew Arnold. Con- 
sider a few of Prof. Saintsbury’s critical remarks. 
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In Arnold’s poetry, for instance, Prof. Saintsbury finds a 
blending of ‘‘ Wordsworthian enthusiasm and Byronic de- 
spair.’"' Undeniably this looks plausible. If, however, we 
confine ourselves disinterestedly to the actual facts in the po- 
etry of Arnold upon which such a dictum should be based, 
we shall find that Arnold’s enthusiasm is of an almost infi- 
nitely different nature from Wordsworth’s. We shall also 
find that Arnold’s despair, if despair is not too strong a word, 
is in its origin and its objects the exact opposite of Byron’s. 

It may be taken for granted that in speaking of Words- 
worthian enthusiasm Prof. Saintsbury means Wordsworth’s 
enthusiasm for nature. Now it is true that Arnold also ex- 
hibits an enthusiasm for nature, but for nature in a guise and 
under an aspect which Wordsworth would have scorned and 
despised. Wordsworth loved nature as ‘‘ the living garment 
of the Deity;’’ he found in nature 

a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 
But Arnold’s view of nature is the view of modern science. 
Nature is calm, restful, cruel, but just. 
Streams will not curb their pride 
The just man not to entomb, 
Nor lightnings go aside 
To give his virtues room; 
Nor is the wind less rough that blows a good man’s barge. 
Nature, with equal mind, 
Sees ail her sons at play; 
Sees man control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away; 
Allows the proudly-riding and the foundering bark.? 

The divergence between the spirit of this passage and the 
spirit which animates Wordsworth’s love for nature is im- 
measurable. 

Again, consider the phrase ‘‘ Byronic despair,’ as applied 
to Arnold. Surely the despair of Byron was the emotional 
despair of a nature which realized the tameness and finite- 


1“ Matthew Arnold,” by George Saintsbury, p. 13. 
2 Poems, pp. 451, 452. 
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ness of earthly enjoyment. But the despair of Arnold was 
the despair of the intellect, which saw the ancient faith of a 
world passing away, and found nothing to replace it. 

Moreover, the purely impressionistic critic will obtrude his 
crotchets, or fling his prejudices at us, when we are seeking 
for information or a better comprehension of literature. The 
critical method which is opposed to such impressionism is very 
simple. It is the long-practiced method of the historian and 
the scientist. Acquaint yourself with all the facts, and make 
no statement which the facts will not bear out. A brilliant 
plea for such an inductive method of criticism has been 
made by Dr. R. G. Moulton in his well-known book, 
‘Shakespeare As A Dramatic Artist.’”, But Dr. Moulton 
perhaps goes to an extreme when he asserts that the critic 
should not judge at all, but merely describe and classify. 
The public needs the critic to judge for it what literature is 
best, and therefore best worth reading. Neithershould we, 
as Dr. Moulton seems not unwilling to do, assume the garb 
and speech of natural science. ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”’ 

The following study is an attempt not at pseudo-science in 
criticism, but merely at a fuller comprehension of Arnold and 
his works, based upon no personal like or dislike, but upon 
an examination of Arnold’s writings and of his relation to 
other writers. And I have earnestly endeavored to leave no 
statement unproved, to indulge in no supposjtions, but to stick 
to facts. 

Finally, it is necessary to say that I have been unable to 
push my investigations to a truly adequate extent. It has 
been my misfortune to write beyond possible reach of an 
adequate library, and beset also by other difficulties which 
need not be mentioned. 


2. 


**It was the business of classic art to represent only the 
finite, and its figures could be identical with the idea of the 
artist. It was the business of romantic art to represent the 
infinite and purely spiritual relations, or rather to suggest 
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them, and it took refuge in symbols.’ In these words 
Heine marked the chief distinction between the art of the 
ancients and the art of the Middle Ages. But we will find 
that the distinction holds good also when applied to the two 
provinces of modern art which it is usual to call classic and 
romantic. 

Romantic art, wherever we find it, is symbolic; not only its 
poetry, but its painting and sculpture. Its painting can show 
such colossal symbolism as Kaulbach’s ‘*Age of the Refor- 
mation;’’ its sculpture, as the ‘*‘ Moses’’ of Michelangelo. 
Its poetry (and one may confine oneself to English poetry ) 
is obviously symbolic. Chaucer loses himself in the mazes 
of allegory; still more does Spenser; nor is Shakespeare 
free from it. The conceits of the school of poets who fol- 
lowed the Elizabethan dramatists are miniature symbols. 
And when romantic art broke forth again in England we 
find the intense symbolism of Coleridge and Shelley, and 
later the symbolism of the poet of the ‘*Palace of Art”’ 
and the ‘‘Idylls of the King.’’ At all times romantic art 
describes a thing by what it is not. And herein it differs 
obviously from the art of those modern writers whom we 
call classic. The French poets of the seventeenth century, 
the English poets of the eighteenth, in so far as they are 
poets, eschew symbols. Their poetry is identical with their 
ideas. 

But there is a second distinction to be made between 
classic and romantic art, a distinction no less thoroughgoing 
than the first. The classic poets practice restraint of emo- 
tion, the romantic poets give theirs free rein. This re- 
straint is to be found in the ancient poets and in those mod- 
erns who took the ancients for their immediate models. Of 
the pseudo-classicism of Pope and his school this is obvious- 
ly untrue. They do not restrain passion, for they have 
none. 

The quality, the rare and beautiful quality, in a poet’s 
character which such a restraint points to is saneness, a con- 
trol of the emotions by the intellect, a treatment of life with 


8« Die Romantische Schule,” Buch I., p. 15. 
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one’s soul, not with one’s prejudices; with mind, not with 
passion. If these distinctions be accepted, if it be true that 
the chief positive quality of classic poetry is restraint and the 
chief negative quality is absence of symbolism, then it is evi- 
dent that the classic poets of the nineteenth century were 
Goethe, from the time of his Italian journey to the com- 
position of the second part of ‘** Faust,’’ Wordsworth, and 
Matthew Arnold. 

To take any passage from Goethe’s *‘ Iphigenie auf Tau- 
ris’’ is to exemplify in its perfection this class of art. Take, 
for instance, this opening of a monologue of Orestes: 

Noch einen! reiche mir aus Lethe’s Fluten, 

Den letzen kuehlen Becher der Erquickung! 

Bald ist der Kampf des Lebens aus dem Busen 

Hinweggespuehlt; bald fliesset still mein Geist 

Der Quelle des Vergessens hingegeben 

Zu euch, ihr Schatten, in den ew’gen Nebel.# 
Such poetry as this is not passionless, but the passion is re- 
strained for purposes of pure beauty, just as the face of 
Laocoén does not show the unbridled expression of his pain, 
as he does not roar, but sends a sigh of suftering through 
his half-opened lips. 

In this spirit also the best works of Wordsworth are writ- 
ten. This outer calm and hidden passion give its majestic 
grace to ‘*‘Laodamia,’’ its massive pathos to ** Michael.’’ 
When the son of the shepherd, his only hope in his extreme 
old age, is lost in the whirlpool of the world, we do not see 
Michael’s tears, we do not hear his sighs. His grief is shown 
to us rather by the effect it had on others who saw the old 
man go to the unfinished sheepfold, to the spot consecrated 
to his misery. 

Arnold was a classic poet not only through a constant 
study of the poets of Greece and Rome, but, as we shall 
see, through the influence exerted upon him by Goethe and 
Wordsworth. It would be misleading to think that Arnold 
never sounds a note of unrestrained passion, but in the great 
bulk of his poetry, even in his lyrics, emotion is restrained. 


4 Act 3, Scene 2. 
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And it is very salutary, as Arnold said, to place next to 
Shelley’s ‘*Indian Serenade’’ or Heine’s ‘‘Auf Fluegeln 
des Gesanges’’ such a lyric stanza as this: 
But in the world I learned what there | 
Thou too wilt surely one day prove: ' 
That will, that energy, though rare, 
Are yet far, far less rare than love.® 

It may be urged against this that here is not the true lyric 
passion, the fine abandon of other poets; but then the pecul- 
iar charm and beauty of this poetry is, one may repeat, that 
the deep passion behind it is purged by the fire of intellect, 
that the man who wrote it was the master, not the slave, of 
his emotions. Deep and beautiful emotion Goethe and 
Wordsworth and Arnold had, but they recognized the fact 
that life must be treated by the intellect alone. And for 
this reason they were not only great poets but successful 
men, accepting and performing the duties of life. How no- 
bly and beautifully they differ in this respect from the pure- 
ly emotional poets, from Heine, from Shelley! 

The chief interest, then, of a great portion of Arnold’s poet- 
ry is an intellectual one, and critics of it have, as a rule, laid 
stress upon this aspect and upon those poems which embody 
philosophical ideas, and Arnold has been frequently repre- 
sented as weak, hopeless, succumbing under his own unbelief. 
Now, there was undoubtedly in Arnold’s nature a certain 
conflict between the emotions drawing him toward the be- 
liefs and ideals of his youth, and his intellect, which caused 
him to discard those ideals; but it is just this conflict which 
many of us experience, and the final victory of intellect, of 
truth, over sentiment, which tends to make Arnold’s poetry 
an intellectual and moral tonic. And here, too, lies Arnold’s 
advantage over his contemporaries. Browning never seems 
to have experienced the spiritual struggles of which I speak. 
He never met the Sphinx. Tennyson could never emerge 
from the mists of sentiment to the white light of truth; but 
Arnold is distinctly our poet, his struggle is our struggle, his 
victory is our victory. 


5 Poems, p. 194. 
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No one certainly saw this more clearly than himself. Ina 
letter of the year 1869 he says: ‘*‘ My poems represent, on 
the whole, the main movement of mind of the last quarter of 
a century, and thus they will probably have their day as peo- 
ple become conscious to themselves of what that movement 
of mind is, and interested in the literary productions that re- 
flect it.. It might be fairly urged that I have less poetical 
sentiment than Tennyson and less intellectual vigor and 
abundance than Browning; yet, because I have perhaps 
more of a fusion of the two than either of them, avd have 
more regularly applied that fusion to the main line of mod- 
ern development, I am likely enough to have my turn as they 
have had thetrs.’’* 

Arnold’s poetry contains, however, not only religious 
views, but contains, also, in the main, the ideas on man and 
on human life to promulgate which he abandoned verse for 
prose. These ideas burn through his poetry, and, though he 
delivered them in prose with the air not of a prophet but of 
a man of the world, he left the nobler region of litera- 
ture only because he felt an inner necessity to preach in the 
Philistine wilderness. 

Ah me! this many a year, 

My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holiday! 

Needs must I lose them, needs with heavy heart 
Into the world and wave of men depart.’ 


Those poems of Arnold in which the intellectual interest 
predominates fall, when closely considered, into several 
groups. First, the state of the present world; secondly, Ar- 
nold’s sympathy with a religion which he no longer accepts; 
lastly, his positive views on religion. Often these subjects 
overlap in the same poem, but, in the main, the division is 
real. 

First, Arnold believed, and frankly accepted the belief, 
that the faith of the Christian world is practically dead. 

The sea of Faith 


Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 


® The italics are mine. 7 Poems, p. 282. 
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But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges dread 
And naked shingles of the world.® 


And, even if we still clasp faith of some kind, we are after 
all only 


Light half believers of our casual creeds 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfilled.® 


Now, this condition of conflict, this ‘‘ wandering between 
two worlds,”’ destroy, for the time, joy and calm. 

This tract which the river of Time 

Now flows through with us is the plain. 

Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 

Bordered by cities and hoarse 

With athousand cries is its stream. 

And we on its breast, our minds 

Are confused as the cries which we hear, 

Changing and shot as the sights which we see.!° 


And this change must needs be regretted, especially by 
one in whose childhood and youth the old ideals were most 
strictly adhered to. Rigorous teachers, says Arnold, seized 
his youth; they showed the new truth of the world; but he is 
like one raised in the shadow of some ancient abbey, and 
never can he forget the sights and sounds of his childhood.” 

Thus Arnold could always sympathize with the dogmatic 
point of view, though for him it had lost its meaning, and he 
thought, moreover, wisely and beautifully, that even a false 
and mistaken religion is better for the majority of men than 
incertitude in matters spiritual. His sympathy with Chris- 
tian ideals takes on a fervently beautiful expression in the 
sonnet East London:”’ 

*Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 


And the pale weaver, through his window seen 
In Spitalfields, looked thrice dispirited. 


8 Poems, p. 226. Poems, p. 278. 10 Poems, pp. 268, 269. ™ Poems, pp. 324, 325- 
29 
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I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 

“Tll and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene?” 

“ Bravely!” said he; “ for l of late have been 

Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the living bread.” 


O human soul! as long as thou canst so , 

Set up a mark of everlasting light, 

Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam— 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through the night! 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home." 


The second thought noted above, that of the inestimable 
value of spiritual surety, is expressed in a little poem not often 
quoted: 

Pis-ALLER. 


“ Man is blind because of sin; 
Revelation makes him sure. 

Without that, who looks within 
Looks in vain, for all’s obscure.” 


Nay, look closer into man! 
Tell me, can you find indeed 
Nothing sure, no moral plan 
Clear prescribed, without vour creed? 
“No, I nothing can perceive. 
Without that, all’s dark for men. 
That, or nothing, I believe.” 
For God’s sake believe it, then! 
The implication here is that there is a clearly prescribed 
moral plan in man, a spiritual certitude discoverable without 
revelation, and this brings us to the positive side of Arnold’s 
religious ideas. 
First, then, to arrive at anything positive, we must clear 


the way. 
Unduped of fancy, henceforth man 
Must labor, must resign 
His all to human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine! ¥ 
And so, considering the way divine, Arnold is prepared to 
accept with joy and calm any issue, to accept the truth, what- 
ever that may be, whether 


In the silent mind of One all-pure, 
At first imagined, lay 
The sacred world;'4 


12 Poems, pp. 180, 181. 4 Poems, p. 339. if Poems, p. 45. 
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or whether 


The wild unfathered mass no birth 
In divine seats hath known. 


Now, the only evidence of God, the only indication of the 
divine which Arnold could see, was in morality in ** that se- 
vere, that earnest air,’’ unknown to nature, but of the very 
essence of man. ‘* That strife divine’’ was felt by nature 
only when 


the heavenly house she trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.'6 


This is the same thought which afterwards found expression 
in the famous phrase, ‘‘ the not-ourselves that makes for 
righteousness.’”’ 

In harmony with this is Arnold’s view of immortality. 
Not they who failed to keep the moral law, ‘‘who failed 
under the heat of this life’s day,’’ can ‘* support the fervors 
of that heavenly morn.’’ * 

No, only he who 

flagged not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing, only he, 


His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life.’ 


But religious ideas are not the only ones, as noted already, 
that Arnold expresses through the medium of poetry. The 
blindness of men, their hard, materialized lives, the necessity 
of seeking help at the inner shrine of the soul—these are the 
subjects of some of his best poetry. The descriptions of the 
unhappy state of men are characteristic. 

For most men in a brazen prison live, 
Where in the sun’s hot eye, 
With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 


Their lives to some unmeaning taskwork give, 
Dreaming of naught beyond their prison wall.” 


And again: 
What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 


1 Poems. 1 Poems, p. 257. 1 Poems, p. 183. ‘Ibid. 1 Poems, p. 184. % Poems, p. 258. 
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Here and there—eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing.*! 
And the panacea for these evils is in the inner life.” 

Some of these various ideas on life and religion, expressed 
in many varying moods, are used in *‘ Empedocles on 4tna,”’ 
in a majestic monologue in which, before returning his body 
to the elements, Empedocles embodies the garnered wisdom 
of his life. The time, says Empedocles, is oppressed by evil 
and by doubt. In these perplexities do not be led by this or 
that false prophet, but look within. And if we are not hap- 
py, consider that we have no right to demand happiness. 
We are strangers here; the world is from of old. We are 
new, and we must conform to the eternal course of things, 
for the world will not take our course. Yet we are evil, and 
even if righteous, there are existences that clash with ours. 
Nature is impartial, unfeeling. She knows nothing of right- 
eous or unrighteous. So, loath to suffer mute, we people 
the world with gods, forgetting that even they, if existing, are 
one with the only true Reality, the universal God, the divine 
Power working in all things. We fail to comprehend life 
and the world, and think that gods must exist who do. We 
are unhappy, and expect happiness in another life. But not 
so will we earn content. It is by bowing to the inevitable 
and by nursing no extravagant hopes. Life, after all, offers 
a satisfying joy. 

Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done thy fears; 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! there ask what ails thee, at that shrine.” 


Emphatically, however, the thoughts expressed here are to 
a great extent not Arnold’s, but are dramatic, for they are 
contradicted in some of the direct utterances of Arnold’s 
convictions. The despairing calm here is not strictly his; it 
is thatof Empedocles. These views are more hopeless than 
those uttered in his own person; and therefore this mono- 


21 Poems, p. 396. #2« Palladium.” “The Buried Life.” % Poems, p. 448. 
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logue, though interesting, is hardly to be considered in an- 
alyzing Arnold’s opinions. 

So far I have dwelt on Arnold’s religious and social 
ideas found in his poetry. Two other aspects of it remain 
to be considered: his attitude to nature, and his attitude to 
poetry. 

Arnold’s attitude to nature presents first of all a vivid con- 
trast to Wordsworth’s. To Wordsworth the sights and 
sounds of nature had a mystic significance, and the unseen 
world revealed itself to him through her. The cruelty of 
nature he passed over; he saw only her beneficence and 
beauty. After reading Wordsworth, Arnold’s view of na- 
ture comes like a rude awakening from a beautiful dream. 

Nature is cruel, man is sick of blood; 

Nature is stubborn, man would fain adore; 
Nature is fickle, man hath need of rest; 
Nature forgives no debt and fears no grave. 

This is true, not poetically but actually true, and all mys- 
tic nature worship must fall before it. The same unbeauti- 
ful truth is expressed again in ‘*‘ Empedocles.’’ 

In what then consists the joy and comfort which, accord- 
ing to Arnold too, we are to derive from nature? In her 
large impartial restfulness, in her colossal calm upon which 
our spirits lean after the restlessness of life, in her unchanged, 
unwearied continuance. 


We, O Nature, depart; 

Thou survivest us! this, 

This I know, is the law. 

Yes, but more than this. 

Thou who seest us die 

Seest us change while we live; 
Seest our dreams, one by one, 
Seest our errors depart; 

Watchest us, Nature! throughout, 
Mild and inscrutably calm 


And it is we who must yearn to the greatness of Nature, 
yearn to copy her infinite imperturbable calm, for she too 
may be calm only through suffering; she too may ‘bear 
rather than rejoice.’’ Nature, like ourselves, takes part in 
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the unceasing toil which is the law of the universe, and we 
may be great by bearing toil as she. This thought inspires 
what is acai the loftiest passage in Arnold’s poetry: 

Plainness and clearness, without shadow of stain! 

Clearness divine! 

Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 

Of languor, though so calm, and though so great, 

Are yet untroubled and unpassionate ; 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 

And, though so tasked, keep free from dust and soil! 

I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who have longed deeply once, and longed in vain; 

But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, and of what clear transparency! 

How it were good to abide there, and breathe free; 

How fair a lot to fill 

Is left to each man still! % 

Of his own art, too, Arnold has something to say. Be- 
neath the outward joyousness and beauty of poetry there is 
‘*a hidden ground of thought and of austerity.’’** The poet 
must not center upon his own life, but on the life of man.” 
He is greater than the painter or musician, for he tells of 
the strenuous movement of life.”” But even his greatest ut- 
terances fall short of the glory of reality. Nature and life 
are more than the singer, are greater; yet he is a priest of 
the wonder and bloom of the world, sacred, and a bringer 
of light.” 

Arnold, then, was a classic poet, and through his pure, 
calm medium expressed a number of profoundly interesting 
ideas on religion, on life, on nature, and on poetry. So 
that his poetry has what he himself valued above all things, 
sound subject-matter. But it has, and must have to be good 
poetry, farmore than this. It has intensity, a strong, manly, 
unaffected simplicity, perfect sincerity, and, at its best, a pe- 
culiar elevation. 

It may seem hasty to affirm definite, unfailing qualities of — 
a poet’s work, but this characterization of Arnold’s poetry 
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as intense, simple, sincere, and elevated does not rest upon 
vague impressions. The terms have a definite meaning; 
the qualities which they point to exist in almost every line of 
Arnold’s poetry. It is intense through that restraint of pas- 
sion already spoken of, simple through a study of the an- 
cients and reaction from romantic ornateness, sincere through 
the unquestioned integrity of Arnold’s nature, elevated 
through austere intellectual passion. 

Arnold’s poetry offers examples of nearly every form of 
poetic composition except the romantic drama. He essayed 
lyric, elegiac, and narrative poetry, and the drama in the 
manner of the ancients. 

The lyric poems, except the two series ‘‘ Switzerland ”’ 
and ‘** Faded Leaves,’’ are nearly all philosophic, and have 
been taken into account in analyzing Arnold’s opinions. 
Switzerland”’’ and Faded Leaves”’ are peculiarly une- 
qual; but in the former occurs Arnold’s high-water mark of 
pure poetry, the well-known lines: ‘* Yes! in the sea of life 
enisled.’’ Yet there is in these lyrics, as well as in the far 
finer songs of Callicles, in ‘* Empedocles,’’ an enduring purity 
and freshness—a freshness as of the breath of the cool breezes 
of the sea, or of the strong, pure odor of the plowed earth. 

‘*Thyrsis,’’ the finest of the elegiac poems, is in some re- 
spects the crown of Arnold’s poetry. It is a poem in the 
manner born of the great tradition of English elegiac poetry, 
sincerer than ‘‘ Lycidas,’”’ saner than ‘* Adonais.”’ 

Twice only Arnold invaded the province of romance, in 
the warmly beautiful ‘‘Church of Brou,’’ with the glory of 
form and tint in its last part; and in ‘* Tristram and Iseult,”’ 
his one study of passion. ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum”’ and 
Balder Dead ”’ are purely classic. 

Two very striking characteristics of the classic epic are 
found in these poems: Homeric nobility in the treatment of 
the ordinary actions of everyday life, and the long, stately, 
undulating simile of Virgil. Of the first, a fine sample oc- 
curs near the beginning of ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum: ”’ 


So said he, and dropped Sohrab’s hand, and left 
His bed, and the warm rugs whereon he lay; 
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And o’er his chilly limbs his woolen coat 

He passed, and tied his sandals on his feet, 

And threw a white cloak round him, and he took 
In his right hand a ruler’s staff, no sword; 

And on his head he set his sheepskin cap, 

Black, glossy, curled, the fleece of Kara-Kul; 
And raised the curtain of his tent, and called 

His herald to his side, and went abroad. *! 


We shall see how genuine an achievement the noble sim- 
plicity of such a passage is when we consider that, outside of 
Wordsworth and Arnold, there is nothing like it in English 
poetry. 
An example of the Virgilian metaphor may also not be 

amiss: 

From their black tents long files of horse they streamed; 

As when, some grey November morn, the files, 

In marching order spread, of long-necked cranes 

Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 


Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 
For the warm Persian seaboard—so they streamed.” 


Here Arnold shows himself a worthy rival of Milton. 

Of Arnold’s two ventures in dramatic poetry, ‘‘ Empedo- 
cles’’ is interesting not as a drama but as a monologue in- 
terspersed with exquisite lyric passages; and ‘‘ Merope,’’ a 
drama cast entirely in classic mold, is a work abounding in 
good things, greatly to be respected, but too much at vari- 


ance with modern instincts to be significant. 
Lupwic LEwWIsoHN. 
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Count Lyerr Totstoy was born September 9g, 1828. He 
studied three years at the University of Kazan, but left with- 


out graduating. When about twenty-three he visited the 


Caucasus and joined the army. Though a nobleman, with 
connections which would have rendered it easy for him to 
secure a staff appointment where there was no danger along 
with the glitter, he preferred to enter regularly asa noncom- 
missioned officer in active service. His experience here set 
him to writing, and the minute knowledge he gained of the 
life of the Causasus and of the dangers of its guerrilla war- 
fare is displayed in the ‘* Cossacks,’’ the ‘* Prisoner of the 
Caucasus,”’ and other sketches and tales. His next service 
was in the Crimean war, and he put forth his impressions of 
the siege in ** Sebastopol.’’ After the war he resided for a 
time in Moscow and St. Petersburg, traveled twice in Eu- 
rope, and then settled down in the country at Yasnya Poly- 
ana (Clearfield), his country estate, where he has continued 
to live. 

Tolstoy’s works fall naturally into three periods. To the 
early period belong the war sketches and an imaginative semi- 
autobiographical novel, ‘‘ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth;’’ 
to the middle, the great novels ‘‘ War and Peace’’ and 
‘‘Anna Karenina;”’ and to the later, his religious and philan- 
thropic writings: ‘*My Confession,’’ ‘* My Religion,” a 
‘* Commentary on the Gospels,’’ and What toDo.”’ The 
best known of his imaginative works since ‘‘Anna Kareni- 
na’’ are the ** Death of Ivan Ilitch’’ (1884-86), ‘* Kreutzer 
Sonata’ (1888), ‘‘The Power of Darkness,’’ a drama, 
‘*Master and Man’”’ (1895), and Resurrection’’ (1898). 
These encyclopedic facts and dates can give no idea of the 
nature of his work nor even of its extent. His pen has bus- 
ied itself with nearly everything from ‘‘ Fables’’ to ‘* Evo- 
lution,’’ and his writings, even in the incomplete form found 
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in English, fill twenty-four volumes, six of which make up 
War and Peace.”’ 

While in the Caucasus he produced the first part of the 
volume which we now know as * Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth.’’ The third part was written after the Crimean war, 
that on ‘* Boyhood ”’ having preceded it. Ifaman in Amer- 
ica were to produce such a work as his first literary effort, 
we should, without question, be in doubt as to how it should 
be classified. It is neither a novel nor strictly memoirs, but 
a kind of combination. The boy whose life is told in the 
first person is clearly Tolstoy, and the incidents are related 
with such wonderful insight into child life that they must 
have had a very real basis. There is, of course, around the 
spacious country house and the somewhat luxurious town 
residence a sort of medizval impressiveness—the vast num- 
ber of servants, the ceremonious treatment of elders, and the 
frankly loose morality of the men—things that are not often, 
if ever, to be met with in modern American life; but the 
training the boy received at the hands of tutors must have 
been pretty much the same as is received in many cases by the 
very rich in England and America. There is the same mi- 
nute and eternal care as to convention or, as Tolstoy has put 
it, to the matter of becoming comme 7/1 faut. Noman, prob- 
ably, has been through college without knowing many fellows 
who were most diligent in their dress, in their bearing, and 
in a thousand trifling matters for the sole purpose of appear- 
ing as was demanded by the few who formed the ** society”’ 
of the place. Tolstoy’s analysis of this attitude is one of the 
most striking features of the book. 

The interest of ‘‘ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth”? is 
purely that of character study. The reader gets an insight 
into the working of one very human heart through a self- 
revelation thatis perfectly sincere. Besides this, we see here 
also the power over detail in which no man has excelled the 
author, the reasoning that nothing, not even passion nor sor- 
row, can cloud, and his devotion to the truth. Tolstoy was 
by no means a precocious child. His elder brother was 
much brighter, and, what hurt keenly, much the more comme 
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il faut. Not tall, but sturdy, with thick lips, small grayish- 
green eyes, a large and not at all aristocratic nose, with big 
hands and feet, and a head of hair that was always unkempt 
and with one particular tuft that no amount of dressing could 
keep from standing up like an Indian’s scalp lock, he 
looked, barring the clothes, like the regular muhzik, or 
Russian peasant. The growth traced in these pages from 
early boyhood extends to his entrance into the University, 
where the fatuousness of an examiner who confused and 
then pitched him is set forth strikingly, and the year spent 
in the effort to become comme i/ faut is most ruthlessly dis- 
played, up to its crowning achievement of an utter failure 
on the final examinations. 

The thread of the autobiography left here at the failure 
of this moody, self-analytic, and unhappy youth is taken 
up in the ‘** Cossacks,’’ where the hero, Olyenin, is a young 
man just in the Russian service as a yunker who has fled 
from the hot air and unnatural life of the clubs and restau- 
rants to the dense forests, the snow-crested mountains, and 
the full-blooded primitive life of the Caucasus. Here he 
comes under the influence of the majestic personality of a 
young village woman whose other lover is the village hero, 
a dashing fellow, rider, hunter, drinker, and soldier. Olye- 
nin seems on the point of having his proposal accepted and 
of settling down to the life of a Cossack, when the serious 
wounding of his rival brings to him and the girl the sight 
into the very heart of things which the approach of death 
always does, and he is sent off in a passion of anger. And 
there the matter stops: they don’t marry and live happy 
ever afterwards, the hero does not achieve success, he does 
not do wonders, for the simple reason that Tolstoy has come 
to the end of his rope of observation, and for the sake of 
truth does not snap his tether. There are other sketches 
based on the experiences of this period in the ‘‘ Invaders,’’ 
the‘** Woodcutting Expedition,’’ and ‘* Lost on the Steppes.’’ 
As has well been said, the kind of writing that we have 
as yet is reporting rather than creating. It is the conscien- 
tious endeavor to tell the exact truth; and this is the nature 
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of the volume on the Crimean war. ‘‘Sebastopol in De- 
cember, 1854,’’ May, 1855,’ and August, 1855,’’ 
are convincing and accurate pictures of the state of things. 
There is no moral drawn, there is no hero, and there are few 
side remarks; but to us who know what Tolstoy was to pro- 
duce later there is plainly visible the seed that is to grow 
into the hatred of war, the pitiless puncturing of the military 
vanity which has its stronghold in official ranks, the hollow- 
ness of the patriotism that has to be supported by conscrip- 
tion, and the deep sympathy with the poor private fighting 
like a machine because he is forced to do so and dying like 
a hero because he is put where most of the dying is to be 
done and because in his suffering there is none of the artifi- 
ciality due to the pomp and show of war. 

When peace came, Tolstoy at the age of twenty-six left 
the army and settled in St. Petersburg, whither his literary 
reputation had preceded him and where he was warmly re- 
ceived by the chief literary circle of the time. During this 
period of ten years he wrote little; but he read and thought 
much, he traveled twice in Europe, spent much time on his 
estate in the education of the children of the newly liberated 
serfs, developing a wonderful school where no force was 
used, and in 1862 married the beautiful daughter of a German 
doctor in the neighboring town of Tula, a woman much 
younger than he was and of such devotion and intelligence 
as to win the praises of all who visit the household, one who 
has borne him thirteen children and been the most patient and 
painstaking of amanuenses. His philosopher at this time was 
Schopenhauer. His chief recreation was hunting, a sport 
of which he has left many pictures. In his ‘‘ Confession’”’ 
he summarizes thus his view of things while a purely literary 
man: ** The view of life of my literary comrades lay in the 
opinion that in general life developed itself; that in this de- 
velopment we, the men of intellect, took the chief part, and 
among the men of intellect we, the artists and poets, stood 
first. Our vocation was to instruct people. The very nat- 
ural question, ‘What do I know and what can I teach?’ 
was unnecessary, for, according to the theory, one needed to 
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know nothing. The artist and the poet taught unconscious- 
ly. I held myself as a wonderful artist and poet, and very 
naturally appropriated this theory. I was paid for it: I had 
excellent food, a good habitation, women, and society; I was 
famous. We were all then convinced that we must talk, 
write, and print as quickly as possible and as much as possi- 
ble; for it was necessary for the good of humanity’’—an at- 
titude, by the way, not rare in America at the present, if we 
make a reservation for the stress that Tolstoy and his com- 
rades put on the necessity of doing good to humanity. 

‘*War and Peace,’’ the longest and most ambitious of 
Tolstoy’s works, began to appear in 1865. This is a pano- 
rama, on a canvas so large as to be called stupendous, of 
Russia in the time of Napoleon. There is a picture of Rus- 
sian court life and Russian society accurate and marvelous- 
ly full in detail; then the story concerns itself with the ca- 
reer of two heroes, an intelligent, methodical, practical, but 
not unspiritual Prince Volkonsky, who in the intervals of his 
two periods of military service busies himself with his estate 
and puts into execution many reforms that the other of the 
heroes, Prince Bezukoff, only dreams about and in an amia- 
ble way lays ineffective plans for. The sure grasp of the 
reality of war that the Caucasus and the Crimea gave Tol- 
stoy makes the descriptions of the fighting of a battle realis- 
tic beyond comparison. Here we see, as we only surmised 
in the Sebastopol sketches, the deep conviction of the over- 
ruling power of providence and the futility of the plans of 
the dispositions, and of the calculated results that are set 
down on paper before the battlhe—man’s finite mind strug- 
gling with the infinite number of chances of unforeseen acci- 
dents that render all these of no avail. If it seems extrava- 
gant for Tolstoy to hold that the influence of Napoleon on 
the turn of events was really no more than that of the figure- 
head on the prow of a ship, it is impossible to deny that he 
is expressing, though extremely, a truth negiected by hero- 
worshiping historians. 

Exactly what are his canons of art seems at times hard to 
discern. In fact, he has but one canon, as he says in the 
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last paragraph of ‘* Sebastopol in May: ”’ ‘* The hero of my 
tale, whom I love with all my heart, whom I tried to set 
forth in all his beauty, who has been, is, and always will be 
most beautiful, is—truth.’’ He has simply gone back with 
his wonderful imagination to the Napoleonic times and re- 
ported the condition of Russia. There is a lack of plot that 
is life itself, and a reality that is the truth itself. There is no 
more a climax, a denouement here than there is in the ‘* Cos- 
sacks ’’ or than there is in life. There are numberless places 
where an inferior author would have said: ‘* Go to, here is 
the place for a great scene. I will display my genius at this 
crisis.”’ Pierre Bezukoff, for instance, is left alone in the 
abandoned city of Moscow. The city catches on fire, and 
in his wanderings he comes on a little knot of people just es- 
caped from a fire district, and he hears a mother agonizing 
at the incompetent and bewildered husband because a child 
has been left. In her anguish she will not move, and yet 
she cannot induce the husband to go back to the burning 
building. Pierre’s heart, large and warm, is immediately 
touched, and, after a few inquiries, he plunges off, and finally 
reappears with the child. But he has come out a new way, 
or the distracted family have moved from the place where 
they were; he knows no name and he knows no direction. 
A novelist in search for places for the claqueur to get in 
his work would have made something out of this strange 
situation—the hero left behind in an unknown part of the 
great city with a child which he has risked his life to save, 
and with no apparent means of getting rid of it. But this 
is just what does not happen, and simply for the reason 
that it would not have happened with that real man Bezukoff. 
In the confusion that was constantly increasing, due to the 
departure of the French army, Pierre is separated from the 
child, and of it we never hear again. He is carried off a 
prisoner on the charge of having set fire to the city. Now 
follows the retreat, with all its horror of cold and starvation, 
Pierre with his huge form hardened and developed as never 
before, because he has now none of the dissipations which 
cost him so much mental and physical strength. This great 
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lord has lice in his hair and beard, and learns life from a 
peasant who goes along with him, a most kindly and simple 
old muhzik, who has a little dog and knows how to sacrifice 
himself. It is needless here to say more of his description 
of war; it is the simple truth, and appalling for this reason. 
Then Pierre lives on after the war—his family life is de- 
scribed with power; he becomes a great man for social im- 
provement through organization. He has plans, which he 
defends against all comers, by which secret societies are to 
work wonders; and we leave him—not the least in the dark 
as to the sure failure of his projects, nor wrought up over 
them more than we would be wrought up over the failure of 
the plans of any other deeply human character whom we 
knew and loved in real life. It isn’t Pierre, or you or I or 
Tolstoy, who has the charge of this universe. We struggle, 
and use our reason more or less, but the mills of God grind 
on. 

‘‘Anna Karenina’’ is regarded as the most artistic, in the 
accepted sense, of Tolstoy’s works. In Vronsky the attrac- 
tive, powerful man of the world, the boy of ‘* Childhood, 
Boyhood, and Youth’’ developed on the comme il faut side, 
there is a picture of much of Tolstoy’s own worldly experi- 
ence, but from the outside, as this experience was. In Le- 
vine, the moody fellow who loves and sticks to the soil, we 
have the inner life of his creator. The story is the treat- 
ment, with the inevitableness of the Greek tragedy, of the 
marriage of Anna Karenina without love, and then of her 
adultery with Vronsky. This adultery they confess and try 
to live out in spite of society; but circumstance as merci- 
less as that which drags CEdipus brings her to suicide, and 
Vronsky, with whom we have little sympathy, to a seeking for 
death or forgetfulness in war. To Levine, with his strug- 
gles toward spiritual light, comes the deep satisfaction of 
work with the earth, of philanthropic effort, but this last un- 
clouded by false anticipations of great success. The peas- 
ants with whom he has to work are as dull of perception, as 
slow in comprehending his great schemes, as were Tolstoy’s 
own; his very wife, lovely and faithful, cannot fully under- 
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stand him. Peace flashes on him one day from a remark of 
a peasant—‘‘ To live for God, for the good,’’ as the muhzik 
expressed it. 

There is other work of the purely so-called artistic nature 
after this period; such as the ‘** Death of Ivan Ilitch,’’ a mar- 
velous study of the painful death of a worldly and lovelessly 
respectable official; the play ‘‘ The Power of Darkness; ”’ 
and the story of ‘* Master and Man.’’ The action of this 
last takes place in a snowstorm on the steppes. The mas- 
ter, clothed in his heavy furs, first abandons his man in ter- 
ror at the death staring him in the face, and then returns, and, 
by lying on top of his ill-clothed and half-frozen servant, 
saves his life and is himself frozen; the approach and real- 
ity of death this time, however, being not with terror, but 
with peace, because where there is Jove, self-sacrifice, there 
is God also. 

Probably the novel of Tolstoy’s most widely known in 
America is the ‘*‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’’ This story treats of 
the seduction of a woman whom the husband kills, the name 
coming from the ‘** Kreutzer Sonata’’ of Beethoven, the 
playing of which aids to throw the woman into the mood 
necessary for the seducer. The crass realism of the novel 
can be explained largely by the fact that in Russia these mat- 
ters are not reserved for converse between husband and 
wife, or else between men with men and women with women, 
but are legitimate subjects for thought and discussion indis- 
criminately. The notoriety in America came chiefly from 
the opinion of Mr. Anthony Comstock that the novel was 
indecent, and from the prohibition which Postmaster Gen- 
eral Wanamaker subjected it to as far as the mails were con- 
cerned. This novel was written as a protest against the 
brutally promiscuous sexual intercourse which Tolstoy saw 
everywhere around him, against the idea that sexual inter- 
course was a good and not an evil, and in expression of the 
Christian ideal of chastity. 

With the inconsistency which all men who are either gen- 
iuses or simply truth seekers display, Tolstoy is never bound 
in his development by the phase of thought he has just passed 
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through. In the ‘* Kreutzer Sonata’’ he asserts most em- 
phatically that the ideal for men and women is chastity; in 
the last chapter of ‘* What Is to Be Done?’’’ written six or 
seven years before, the supreme ideal, higher even than the 
sacrifice of service and poverty, possible to man, is the self- 
forgetfulness in the pain of childbirth and the self-immola- 
tion during the training of the child, possible only to woman. 
His final thoughts on marriage have probably not been 
printed. 

Many think that Tolstoy’s greatest work is his ‘* What Is 
Art?’’ In preparing for this, through fifteen years he read 
constantly, going through practically everything written on 
the subject of esthetics. He finds the utmost confusion in 
the definitions of art, and this confusion due to the false idea 
that the central element of art is beauty. Now, beauty is not 
a good nor an evil—it is simply a nonessential; and just as 
a man who considers the end of eating to be the pleasure of 
eating, and not the support of the body, cannot understand 
the nature of eating, so cannot one who considers the end of 
art to be beauty understand the nature of art. The reason 
for the manifest decadence of art is that a great human activ 
ity has been turned from the service of humanity to the serv- 
ice of a very small class, the rich and the idle. 

Art, says Tolstoy, is to invoke in one’s self a feeling once 
experienced, and then so to transmit that feeling that others 
may experience the same feeling. It is the conscious pro- 
duction in others of emotions which the artist has lived 
through. If the emotion is not transmitted, the production is 
no more a work of art than a jumble of senseless words is 
the expression of thought. The importance of art is that it 
is one of the greatest means by which humanity advances. 
The consciousness of humanity develops through the inter- 
course of human soul with human soul; how great and seri- 
ous a matter, then, is it if, of thé two great means toward this, 
expression of thought in words and of emotion in art, the 
latter be prostituted into an amusement! 

Now, as to what is good and what is bad art. The valua- 
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ception of the times. That which makes for the highest in 
religion at a given period is good; that which makes against 
it is bad. Among the Greeks art transmitting the feelings of 
beauty, strength, and courage was good; that transmitting 
feelings of rude sensuality, despondency, or effeminacy was 
despised. Among the Jews art transmitting the feelings of 
devotion and submission to the God of the Hebrews was 
good (such as the Psalms); that transmitting the feeling of 
idolatry (the golden calf) was despised. Now the highest 
religious percept in modern life is ‘‘ the consciousness that 
our wellbeing, both material and spiritual, individual and col- 
lective, temporal and eternal, lies in the growth of brother- 
hood among men—in their loving harmony with one another.”’ 
Art for a sect is bad; for humanity, is good. The artist 
working for his brothers will strive to be understood by all. 
He will despise the desire to appeal to a clique, to the edu- 
cated, or still more narrowly to the so-called cultured classes. 
‘**A real work of art can arise in the soul of an artist only oc- 
casionally as the fruit of the life he has lived.”’ 

As for the art of the future, it will not be produced by pro- 
fessionals receiving pay. For the production of boots or 
loaves a competency that will allow all the day to be devoted 
to the labor is advantageous. Not so with art. Art is nota 
handicraft. It is the expression of feeling, and genuine feel- 
ing can be begotten only when the artist is living on all sides 
the life proper to mankind. The artist of the future will live 
the common life of man, earning his subsistence by some kind 
of labor. The fruits of the highest spiritual strength which 
passes through him he will try to share with the greatest 
possible number of people, for in such transmission to oth- 
ers will he find his joy and his reward. The artist of the 
future will be unable to understand how an artist whose 
chief desire is the wide diffusion of his works could restrict 
their appeal in return for a certain payment. The task of 
art at the present is to cause the feeling of brotherhood, of 
love to one’s neighbor, now attained only by the best mem- 
bers of society, to be the customary feeling of all men. The 
future may reveal higher and bi,sher ideals, but the present 
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task for Christian art is to establish brotherly love among 
men. 

It is remarkable that the two men of genius of the nine- 
teenth century who have most striven for the realization of 
Christ’s kingdom of love on earth have both been called mad, 
and for no other reason than that they so strove. Because 
Ruskin, who began life with a fortune and genius, devoted 
both to the unselfish service of man, and especially because 
he gave his fortune where he could receive no return for it, 
he was regarded as unbalanced, and a dapper history pro- 
fessor, who lectures in one of our great colleges, suggests 
gravely in an article written for a recent encyclopedia that 
Tolstoy’s later, his Christian, work is regarded as the work 
of a man not entirely sane. 

It is not possible here to test Tolstoy’s sanity by going into 
a full discussion of ‘* My Religion,’’ ‘* What Is to Be Done,”’ 
his ‘*Gospel in Brief,’’ etc. What he has done is to go 
with all his mind into an application of Christ’s doctrine of 
love. He found Church Christianity supporting and pre- 
serving such outrageous iniquities as war and capital pun- 
ishment, and but recently that of human slavery. What is 
the inference but that Church Christianity which can uphold 
what Christ condemned is not Christ’s teaching? There 
are thousands of sincere men who read the Gospels with a 
curious wonder as to the meaning of it all. They think it 
impossible to understand how it was that Christ’s disciples 
were men of the class that they were, why he took the un- 
learned and the simple, and why he said again and again 
that the kingdom of God is discovered to the foolish, and that 
by it the wisdom of the wise has been made folly. The fact 
is that they have been kept from the truth by the Church in- 
terpretation of it. We have not here in America the countless 
and flagrant abuses in the Church that the Russians have to 
contend with, and yet nothing could be farther from a lit- 
eral acceptation of Christ’s teachings as set forth in the Gos- 
pels than our practice. We are not taught that worldly 
goods are nothing; that sentiment we hear only at rare in- 
tervals when the lessons for the day come round to the par- 
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able of the man who builded barns and said, ‘Soul, take 
thine ease;’’ and then it is set forth not in the language that 
we are in the habit of using when we really want to say some- 
thing that has a meaning, but in the tongue so ancient that 
it has become what we call poetic—that is, artistic, appealing 
only to the cultivated classes. We are not taught that it is a 
merit to receive an injury without resenting it; on the con- 
trary, one of the things that schools and fathers try hardest to 
instill into the mind of the boy is that his honor must above all 
things be respected, and that if he is insulted he is to attend 
to the offender. Christ said, ‘‘I say unto you, Swear not at 
all,’’ but we are taught that it is right to take an oath of alle- 
giance to the constitution of a country, or even to a little 
clique like a fraternity or a lodge. Christ taught that a 
man smitten on the right cheek should turn the left, but we 
teach that if a man steal an overcoat when he is cold he 
should by all means be turned over to the authorities, that 
he may be put in prison and made to labor hard. Christ 
said that we should not condemn nor go to law, and we 
teach that it is right to support the judgments of human be- 
ings even so far as to commit murder. We arm men with 
pistols and tell them that it is both just and right that they 
should kill a man whom they see attempting to take that 
which we are agreed belongs to another. Christ said that 
we were to love our enemies; and we not only have armies 
to slay our enemies, but we have Churches to bless those ar- 
mies and ministers of these Churches to pray to the God of 
peace and love that our arms may be successful—that is, 
that they commit the greatest possible number of murders in 
the shortest possible time. Christ said that we should love 
our brother as ourselves; and but a tew days ago one of the 
best-known and most highly honored clergymen in this 
country declared emphatically that as for him he hoped that 
there would always be men whose duty it was to clean his 
shoes, that he might devote himself to the higher work of 
reading and writing, when the truth of the matter was that 
the real reason that his shoes must needs be cleaned by some 
other man was that he loved to sit late to smoke and talk 
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and read fiction of the adventure type, and when he arose 
the next day it was with hurry to be about his business. 

It was feelings of this sort that made Tolstoy dis- 
trust the Church when in his struggle toward light he 
came to see that the great problem of life could not be 
solved by reason alone. He went to the Church, and tried to 
enter into its formularies, because he saw that the clew of 
the problem of life, if not given by the Church, was inex- 
tricably confused with its traditions. Those who have read 
‘Resurrection’? know the impression he received. Then 
he went to the Gospels, and tried to get from the Greek 
the real message of Christ. This he found to be con- 
tained in five directions: Not to resist evil; not to regard 
the body of a woman as an instrument for man’s gratifi- 
cation; not to take oaths; not to act so as to arouse evil 
in any one; not to make a difference between the children 
of God because they were not of one’s own country. And 
for his attempt to live up to this, we have men of the 
cultivated classes, such as that little professor, thinking him 
insane. 

In 1881 the taking of the census in the city of Moscow 
aroused in Tolstoy, who had lately moved there, the hope 
of ameliorating the condition of the poor in that city by 
some systematized work on the basis of the census organiza- 
tion. He secured permission to try his experiment, and set 
forth. He found utter poverty, wretchedness, filth, and vi- 
olation of every law among the very poorest, but only one 
case of starvation. He found one prostitute of about forty 
years training up her daughter in the path she had followed, 
and he was unable to make the mother see that she was doing 
an evil thing to the child. He found a young boy in destitu- 
tion, and, taking him home, would have reformed him by 
giving him food to eat in the kitchen and by securing him 
work at the cobbler’s trade. He was amazed at the failure 
of these two attempts, until he considered that in neither case 
was real brotherhood at the bottom. How could he change 
the ideas of the prostitute who merely believed that it was 
legitimate for her to sell her body for the lust of men, when 
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at home he saw his own daughters spending their time in 
the accomplishments and the personal adornment or lack of 
adornment which society allows and approves for the purpose 
of attracting the admiration of men—~. ¢., in preparing to win 
the opportunity of satisfying the lust of men? Why should 
the boy, whose brother he was proclaiming to be, eat in the 
kitchen, and see other children in the house who fed on 
dainties that he never dreamed of, and who, instead of cob- 
bling shoes, had only idleness? Then he came to under- 
stand that the poor were to be helped really when the man 
who would help them was able, as a certain prostitute he 
saw, to cease from his trade to nurse a sick child of a poor 
fellow-creature, or when the rich gave of their abundance, 
not of the thousands or the millions they could never miss, 
but when they gave, as did the widow, their all. And he 
found the reason of the matter to be that a large part of so- 
ciety was doing no useful labor, was producing nothing, 
was living on the produce of the rest, securing this by vio- 
lence, and defending this violence by Church, by science, 
and by the police. The salvation that these people needed 
was not in money nor in medicine nor in improved lodging, 
but a salvation from themselves, some change that would 
bring them to know that it was wrong to live as they were 
doing, and would implant in them a desire to be better. 
How can a person who each month spends on himself enough 
to keep whole families from want help these poor people? 
Has not he a beam in his eye that must be removed before 
he can think with sincerity of removing the mote from his 
brother’s eye? 

Tolstoy finds that to the question, What is to be done? 
there are three answers: First, not to be afraid of the 
truth, not to make excuses, but to follow without reserve the 
lead of reason and conscience. Secondly, that instead of 
thinking ourselves peculiar individuals on account of the 
education that we have had, to consider the fact that the 
greatest part of our life has been made up of occupations 
that are not only not good, but, from their results, evil; to 
leave off the occupations that we so stress as differentiating 
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ourselves from the common herd, and to strive to learn what 
was meant by the command to become as little children. 
Thirdly, to try to get our living honestly—that is, learn not to 
live upon the shoulders of others; then, with this knowledge 
of how to make our living, to try on every occasion to be 
of use to men with hands and feet as well as with brains 
and heart. And this is not hard; it is easy because natural 
and right. And further, it will not deprive us of the oppor- 
tunity of doing that mental labor on which we lay so much 
stress and which we regard as so essential; for the vast ma- 
jority of men are continually in unhappiness from some 
physical ailment, from ennui or from ill temper, which renders 
them unable to do the amount of mental labor that they 
should, and a natural life of useful labor is that alone which 
can relieve us from this illness, exnuz and ill temper, and 
put our minds in a fit condition for work. Then there is to 
be considered that, of the amusements, attractions, and vices 
of society, ninety-nine per cent are due to the need of so fill- 
ing up the time left idle that mankind may not die of ennuz. 

Humanity advances, and gradually abuses and great wrongs 
are done away with. Slavery has gone; and the next to 
go, Tolstoy believes, will be the possession of property. 
When this evil goes, and not before, will mankind act up to 
the truth that life consists in more than food and clothes. 
Just as a century before this time the whole influence of so- 
ciety was thrown into opposition to the teaching that slavery 
was wrong, so it is now against the teaching that property is 
wrong. We see now clearly that it is evil for one man to 
have the absolute disposal of the life of another, for the 
simple reason that no man has ever yet lived that could 
control rightly the single life which is his own. We will 
come to see, likewise, that it is wrong, cruel, and altogeth- 
er shameful for one man who cannot rightly use more than 
a certain amount of food, clothing, and room space, to be 
able by his own desire to keep hundreds in hunger, naked- 
ness, and cold. 

Other men than Tolstoy have expressed this before him; 
but his greatness consists in this: that he cannot have his 
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vision dimmed by halfway measures and by palliations of the 
great moral wrong. He would not be deceived by the ef- 
forts of such men as Roosevelt, Potter, and Jerome in their 
so-called vice crusade against Tammany; for he would call 
this merely a combination of a desire for notoriety and for 
salving a conscience that wants to believe that it believes in 
Christ’s teaching, and at the same time gives up none of its 
own luxury and wealth—things which Christ condemned as 
strongly as he condemned adultery or theft. He is not de- 
ceived even by the single tax scheme of a man like Henry 
George, great as he was in his perception of the harm 
worked by property. 

**Isn’t he, then, more visionary than even these vision- 
ary people? What possible good can he do?’’ He is 
not in the least visionary. We can imagine him saying 
that Messrs. Roosevelt, Potter, and Jerome would try to 
put down an evil by force, would try to make men cease 
from debauchery and theft; and they will fail as force 
always fails, because force does not destroy hate but in- 
creases it. New York in the course of time is going to be- 
come more moral, not on account of the workings of such 
measures but in spite of them. Henry George’s scheme is 
impracticable because it wishes to go halfway. It does not 
go to the root of the matter, for the root of the matter con- 
cerns individuals. If there could suddenly be an influx into 
the world of a number of angels sufficient to overwhelm 
the men, the scheme would work, but there is not going to 
be any such influx. No single man of his own accord and 
of his own power can adopt any such scheme. It is not so 
with the teaching of Christ. Any one man can bea nonresist- 
ant, can refuse to bear arms, to support war or legal force, 
can live a life of love and brotherhood. Any man can cease 
to live luxuriously on the produce of others, and can labor 
at some useful work, earning his own living and serving 
others, can worship God in spirit and in truth. And if he 
doesn’t, he is not going to mock God or hinder His pur- 
poses; he is simply going to kill the divine in himself. 

GEORGE CLIFTON Epwarbs. 
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THE PERMANENT INFLUENCE OF ALFRED 
THE GREAT. 


On October 26, A.D. gor, *‘ died Alfred, the son of Ethel- 
bert. He was king over the whole English nation, except 
that part which was under the dominion of the Danes, and 
he held the kingdom a year and a half less than thirty years.’’ 
The lapse of one thousand years since the death of this 
great ruler seems naturally to suggest renewed attempts to- 
ward an appreciation of the part which he played in the his- 
tory of his race. Such attempts, if critically undertaken, 
become involved in many difficulties. The life of Alfred by 
Asser is now more or less discredited. The trustworthiness 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is probably somewhat affected 
by the king’s evident fondness for the class of clergy to 
which its authors belonged, while many legal and social 
changes long attributed to this monarch are now seen to 
have occurred earlier or later than his time. Still, some of 
the more important of the services which he rendered to his 
country are readily traceable. 

Most of his active life was set in the closing quarter of the 
ninth century. He came to the throne in time to delay, but 
not to prevent or put an end to, the so-called Danish inva- 
sions and migrations. The merciless treatment of the pagan 
Germans by Charlemagne and his immediate successors 
had scattered many individuals, and doubtless also some 
whole tribes, along the shores of the Baltic and the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Such exiles were not likely to look with 
any favor upon Christianity or upon the monasteries and ca- 
thedrals which represented it. Drawn to England first of all 
by motives of plunder, their impulses were doubtless not un- 
mixed with desires for revenge against the institution which 
had been used to insult them by the great Emperor. As 
time advanced and piratical incursions were varied by suc- 
cessful Scandinavian migrations, the newcomers seemed to 
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draw to themselves all the ruthlessness of Northern pagan- 
ism and to revive the dying embers of heathenism among the 
English themselves. 

The invaders possessed a military organization which, 
though loose, was flexible and efficient; a new system of 
tactics, and a skill in the use of the battle-ax and the man- 
agement of sea craft which the English had long forgotten. 
Such advantages, added to that acquaintance with the art of 
fortification which they are known to have attained, were 
sure to make them successful in the long run, when fighting 
against their more civilized and less warlike kinsmen. On 
nearly every page of the chronicle their progress is indicated 
by records of burned minsters, murdered clergy, and plun- 
dered people. The similarity of their institutions, language, 
and physical type to those of the English made it simple 
enough for the two strains to merge and form one nation, 
but the conquest in its early stages had been too easy. 
Northumbria, East Anglia, and Mercia hardly afforded suf- 
ficient resistance to command the respect of their adver- 
saries. The invaders brought barbarism and paganism. 
The invaded seemed to care little for civilization and Chris- 
tianity. By the time of Alfred the rulers of the Scandina- 
vian countries were striving after the order and religion of 
the rest of Europe; but their efforts must have given addition- 
al momentum to the waves of lawless population which broke 
over England, and have increased the attachment of the 
exiles to their old religion and institutions. A great danger 
had arisen by A.D. 871, not merely that the whole island 
would fall into wild and long-continued disorder, but that it 
would relapse into the paganism of the past. 

Such a fate was prevented by Alfred. Though defeated 
in a majority of his battles, he always made a defense which 
commanded respect; and his defeats, like those of Gen. 
Greene, often accomplished the objects of his strategy. At 
his death it could have been said of him not only that he had 
relieved his country altogether of the army of Hasting, who 
was the most dreaded marauder in Europe, but that he had, 
by the treaty of Wedmore, induced the Danish king, Guth- 
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rum, to accept Christianity, fixed what should be the future: 
legal relations between individuals of the two nations, and 
established a compact, well-defined, and well-organized Eng- 
lish kingdom. This kingdom embraced substantially that 
part of the island which lies southwest of the ancient Watling 
Street, which ran from Chester, through London, to Dover.. 
It lasted about one hundred years, and served as an object 
lesson to those parts of England in which Scandinavian influ-. 
ence predominated, from which law, order, and a religious 
life might be learned. The complete ascendency of the 
Danes was thus postponed by the career of Alfred until the 
time of Canute, when it was no longer dangerous to the best 
qualities in English national life. 

The art of war and military organization among the Eng- 
lish showed a distinct advance under Alfred’s leadership. 
The soldier, when equipped for service, carried a spear 
about eight feet long (used for thrusting only ), a leaf-shaped 
dagger, a round wooden shield having an iron boss, and 
sometimes javelins to be thrown. Attacks were delivered 
and received in close formation and with overlapping shields. 
English troops were easily deceived, by a feigned retreat of 
the enemy, into breaking their strong organization for the 
purpose of pursuit. Many times during this period the 
Danes turned what was apparently a certain English vic- 
tory into defeat by thus causing them to leave their lines, 
and then renewing the battle. This military defect seems 
to have been constitutional, for it appears again with unfor- 
tunate results when Harold and William of Normandy were 
fighting their decisive battle, about two hundred years later.. 
Alfred developed a better control and greater mobility among 
his troops. He probably devised a new formation, with 
which, in a charge up a hill at Ashdown, he broke the Scan- 
dinavian line and won a considerable victory. He learned 
easily and invented readily, and thus acquired and used all 
which his enemy knew of tactics and methods of fortifica- 
tion. Methodical in his own habits to so great a degree 
that he calculated exactly both time and money and kept a 
memorandum in which he jotted down such thoughts as oc- 
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curred to him, he naturally placed a great value upon dis- 
cipline. His season at Athelney, the Valley Forge of his 
campaign, seems to have béen partly devoted to the organi- 
zation and drill of a small regular force that should form 
the backbone of any army of militia on which he might after- 
wards be forced to rely. His reformation of the militia sys- 
tem was characteristic and a significant fact in military his- 
tory. By dividing the enrolled members into three equal 
parts, each of which should serve but one month at a time, 
and but three out of every twelve months in all, he was able 
to maintain an army during the whole fighting season of the 
year, and at the same time leave at home a sufficient force 
for the necessities of agriculture. , 

His mind moved as actively in naval matters as in those 
pertaining to warfare on land. To him is attributed the glory 
of being the founder of the British navy. It seems to be 
true that he was the first English monarch to recognize the 
importance of sea power and the fact that the best protection 
against foreign invasion lay in the maintenance of a strong 
fleet. He invented a new style of war vessel, which was 
longer and possessed greater free board than those of the 
Danes. It is described in the chronicle as being also both 
swifter and steadier. It certainly carried a larger fighting 
force. But Alfred was unable to recruit the men to man 
these ships from among his own subjects. The English of 
his time were an agricultural people, and had no love for the 
ocean. He was obliged to draw his sailors from the Conti- 
nent, and among the list of killed in one of his naval battles 
a majority of the names are stated to have belonged to Fri- 
sians. His naval engagements were not uniformly success- 
ful, but the example which he set in creating his fleets was 
of great value to later ages. 

The influence of Alfred in shaping English legal institu- 
tions is very difficult of determination. A code of laws at- 
tributed to him is accompanied by the following language: 
‘Hence I, King Alfred, gathered these together and com- 
manded many of those to be written down which our fore- 
fathers observed, those which I liked; and those which I did 
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not like, by the advice of my Witan, I threw aside. For I 
durst not venture to set down in writing over-many of my 
own, since I knew not what among them would please those 
who should come after us. But those which I met with, 
either of the days of Ina my kinsman, or of Offa, king of 
Mercia, or of Ethelbert, who was the first of the English 
who received baptism, those which appeared to me to have 
been justest I have here collected, and abandoned the others. 
Then I, Alfred, king of the West Saxons, showed these to 
all my Witan, and they then said that they were all willing 
to observe them.’’ This language indicates an intention to 
compile a code, and, while it shows the consent of the Witan, 
it does not promise much new legislation. What little of 
novelty it does contain is for the most part adapted from the 
Old Testament. There was little true legislation in ancient 
times. A code once established would, as did that of the 
twelve tables at Rome, change gradually by interpretation 
and the slow recognition of new conceptions and customs 
through the courts, until the time had arrived for a new codi- 
fication which should place in a clearer light the legal prog- 
ress already made. Such a codification was particularly de- 
sirable at this time in England, because the country had 
been passing through the stress of so fierce a conflict that 
the laws may well have been in danger of being forgotten. 
The administration of justice had certainly reached an un- 
fortunate stage. Judges were ignorant and partial. Main- 
tenance, that evil so characteristic of the fifteenth century, 
as shown by the Paston letters, was prevalent at this time. 
Alfred organized a system of appeals; and, if we may judge 
by the legends and traditions which have come down to us, 
he was very successful as an administrator of law. The 
stories as to the safety of persons traveling on the highway 
show that the king’s ‘*peace,’’ which once included little 
more territory than the precincts of his residence, had now 
spread over the great roads which traversed the country, 
even if it had not yet extended through all its bypaths and 
lanes. The laws were respected. It was Alfred who made 
them respected. The influence of his example in so doing 
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must have reached many of his successors and helped to 
strengthen, if it did not produce, that regard for legality so 
characteristic of the race in its English home. 

The beginning of many legal institutions has been wrong- 
ly attributed tothis reign. Among them is trial by jury, but 
Pollock and Maitland, in their history of English laws,’ have 
shown us that this method of trial had a very different origin. 
Mutual responsibility for conduct as worked out in the tith- 
ing, frankpledge, and the guild was long claimed to be the 
product of Alfred’s genius, but such responsibility, in one 
form or another, was characteristic of the whole Middle 
Ages. It existed before Alfred, and in some respects still 
continues to affect social life. After families had become 
merged into the State, law, which had once been family cus- 
tom, was directed to the relations between families, and thus 
became a regulation of family feuds. It had not wholly 
emerged from this condition in England at the time of Al- 
fred, and some of his dooms were directed toward the fur- 
ther mitigation of the evils of such feuds. As iong as mem- 
bers of a family lived together, each was protected by all 
and all were held toa certain legal responsibility for the con- 
duct of each. As family groups broke up, however, the in- 
dividual found other relations absolutely necessary for his own 
protection, while the legal authorities considered it equally 
necessary that he should form relations with some other per- 
son or persons who should assume a responsibility for his 
conduct similar to that which had rested upon hiskin. The 
formation of such groups outside the family represents a 
stage in the history of institutions, and was not dependent 
upon any one man. The English people had certainly 
reached this stage before the time of Alfred. It had much 
earlier become a necessity. It might happen that the indi- 
vidual would place himself under another who should be 
called his lord and should protect and be responsible for him 
in return for certain services. Such a relation was so com- 
mon in Alfred’s time that legislation appears as to ‘‘lord- 
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less’? men. But to place one’s self under another man was 
not so characteristic of the Englishman as to join some group 
of men who would consent to receive him. The ancient 
township was once such a group. One became a member 
only by a consent which was analogous to adoption into a 
family. Early English legislation shows many attempts to 
hold such towns responsible for crimes committed by their 
inhabitants, and additional provisions creating legal presump- 
tions that crimes committed within their territorial limits were 
the acts of some one or more of those inhabitants. 

The point of view of the law in such cases was mutual re- 
sponsibility, but it was the desire for a support which caused 
the individual to join such associations, and they were thus 
in a true sense insurance companies. Many illustrations of 
such companies have come down to us from indeterminate 
dates in early English history. The term guild is applied by 
Sharon Turner to them all indiscriminately. A law cited by 
that author’ provides that ‘‘if a man without parental rela- 
tions should fight and kill another, then his maternal kinsmen 
should pay one-third of the ‘were,’ his guilda third, and for 
the other part his guild was to escape.’”’ Such a law well il- 
lustrates the tendencies already referred to and the anxiety 
to hold some one besides the criminal responsible for his 
acts. The most which can fairly be claimed for Alfred in 
connection with these social relations is, that he acted in 
accordance with the spirit of his time, without probably 
either leading or trying to hinder its natural development. 

But, if the direct influence of Alfred upon legal and social 
institutions was slight, it was far otherwise as to the effect 
produced by him upon religious and intellectual life. His 
piety was of the practical type. His brother Ethelred 
might be willing to lose the critical moment of battle because 
mass was not yet over. Alfred would fight when it was 
time for fighting, and select a more fitting occasion for his 
religious exercises. It was doubtless his belief in the prac- 
tical value of the monasteries of his day which led him to 
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favor them so greatly. Such books, learning, and culture as 
still survived were to be found within their walls, and he re- 
lied upon the members of the religious orders to carry out the 
educational plans which he had formed. With him education 
was a passion, and education meant acquaintance with what 
wise and learned men had written or should write. Doubt- 
less he believed that he might make his monasteries become 
again such ideal retreats as some of them had been in the 
days of Bede, where lives of simple faith and earnest work 
might be lived in the midst of congenial companionship and 
an inspiring atmosphere. The secular clergy were doubt- 
less ignorant, and many of them vicious, but Alfred’s course 
in trying to build up the monastic orders differed much 
from that of continental rulers. The period was one of 
general decay in monasticism, and this decay was not 
checked until the great revival which was inspired by the 
piety shown at Cluny. Alfred’s efforts for the spread of 
education produced probably but little effect beyond the 
term of his own life. His son and grandson were too much 
occupied with military and political problems to carry out his 
plans even if inclined to do so. 

A secondary result of Alfred’s passion for learning and 
his personal industry was the creation of an English prose 
literature. There had before his time been true English 
poetry by Czdmon, and various ballads had also taken 
written form. But Bede had written his prose in the Latin 
language, and that form seemed the only one which was 
deemed appropriate by such scholars as were produced in 
the monasteries. Alfred’s industrious nature led him natu- 
rally to written translations of psalms and other devotional 
writings into the vernacular. He thay have discovered by 
experience the benefits which a student may derive from 
carefully written translation, or he may have been influenced 
solely by a desire to have always at hand for personal use 
an expression in English words of the religious inspiration 
of the past. Whatever may have been his original motive, 
the habit of translation grew upon him, and was doubtless 
fostered by a determination to educate his officers and 
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through them his people. Among his works are Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, the Universal History of Orosius, 
and the Consolations of Philosophy by Boethius. His work 
was not merely translation. He did not hesitate to cor- 
rect what he deemed historical or geographical errors, and 
to add in some instances expressions of his own thought 
to the words of his author. Still Alfred composed little. 
His attitude was that of the diligent student, or, at the high- 
est, of the scholar. Though possessed of a high degree of 
mechanical inventiveness, his mind led him in all things rath- 
er to improve upon and adapt to his own uses the work of 
others than to pursue original methods. His great service 
in English literature lay in the inspiration which his work 
afforded to others whose leisure and habits of thought were 
drawn by his example to English instead of Latin forms of 
composition. The great value of the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle is universally recognized. That work is generally at- 
tributed to the influence, if not to the direct orders, of Al- 
fred, and the entries which record the events of his reign 
form a true example of original English prose composition. 
Students of general history, and those who wish to trace 
the early forms of expression in English, owe therefore a 
direct debt to this versatile king, while the example and in- 
spiration of his written work must have produced a consid- 
erable effect upon those who came after him. 

It may therefore be fairly claimed that Alfred saved En- 
gland from a relapse into barbarism and paganism; that he 
improved its method of warfare and showed the importance 
of sea power, created a militia system suitable for the agri- 
cultural population of any small country, extended the 
‘**king’s peace,’’ reformed legal administration, gave an im- 
pulse to education, and made the English prose form fash- 
ionable among English scholars. 

It was a great deal for one man, in such a period of 
stress, to have accomplished so much which would prove of 
lasting value; but Alfred lived in a true sense the ‘‘ strenu- 
ous life,’’ and, after all, his highest significance lies to us in 
the quality of that life and in his personality. 
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His figure is indeed shrouded in the mists of a loving 
tradition, but the outlines of his character are plain. A 
man possessing all the talents and a genius for hard work, 
a good husband and father, successful as a soldier, sailor, 
administrator, scholar, and financier, quick to invent and 
adapt, methodical yet energetic, patient yet stern upon oc- 
casion, capable of rallying his powers again and again after 
heavy defeat, passionately fond of all that was finest in the 
life of the past, eagerly desirous of imparting his good 
things to others, combining the unquestioning faith of the 
early days with a very modern conception and a more than 
modern practice of religious duty, his own qualities are his 
best and most lasting contribution to the history of his race. 

CHARLES W. TURNER. 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY.* 


THE mortal remains of William McKinley, twenty-fifth 
President of these United States, are about to be laid to rest 
in the soil of the commonwealth where he was born, and we 
meet here to-day in our corporate capacity for the purpose of 
voicing, in a measure, the grief we feel in common with that 
experienced by the people of the whole country, irrespective 
of party ties, in the loss of a good man, a brave soldier, a pa- 
triotic citizen, a wise, upright, loyal magistrate. Rarely has 
the death of any nation’s chief executive produced more genu- 
ine and universal sorrow than that of this elected head of the 
government of a young and free republic. No sooner was the 
news of the awful tragedy at Buffalo flashed across the wires 
than anxious messages began to pour into the country from 
all corners of the earth; and when at last, after a little more 
than a week of varying hope and despair, the end came as 
peacefully and quietly as the gentle life that preceded it had 
been spent, there were few true Americans who did not de- 
plore the event, or experience the even deeper sorrow that 
comes from a sense of personal affliction. 

This widespread sense of bereavement, which is the highest 
tribute that can be paid to any mortal, may be variously ac- 
counted for. There is, first of all, the sudden termination of 
the career of one who guided his country through internation- 
al difficulties which might well have baffled a mind less calm 
and just or a nature more inclined to seek personal aggran- 
dizement independently of popular wishes. The spirit of Wil- 
liam McKinley was rather that which incited the Greek. If 
the laurel wreath were conferred at all, it was to be bestowed 
by the collected nation, and it was to represent the 


*Two addresses delivered at the memorial services on September 19, 
1901, in St. Augustine’s Chapel at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 
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Glory, the reward 
That sole excites to high attempts the flame 
Of most erected spirits, most tempered, pure, 
Ethereal. 


But after all what appeals to us most is his singularly 
blameless, unselfish life, which was the natural outgrowth of 
a character few can study without acquiring lessons of more 
than ordinary value. And since this gathering is composed 
so largely of university students, who soon will be called upon 
to meet those obligations our republic expects all its citizens 
to fulfill whenever called upon, it does not seem inappropri- 
ate to refer to the life and character of him who has so recent- 
ly gone to his last reward. It is very far from my purpose, 
however, to narrate at length the events which go to make up 
the public career of Mr. McKinley. In due season they will 
be sifted, weighed, and analyzed by the historian of the fu- 
ture, and we may be sure that ample justice will be done our 
lamented chieftain in the various spheres to which he was 
called either by inclination, by merit, or by the perhaps yet 
nobler means of promotion which comes from the free votes 
of free citizens. 

The simple biography of Mr. McKinley can be told in a few 
words. He was born at Niles, Ohio, January 23, 1843. His 
family was one that made no pretensions either to wealth or 
to aristocracy. His parents were plain American citizens, 
fully alive to their duties to God, to country, to themselves. 
In a word, they were as far removed from snobbery in any 
form as one could imagine, and were therefore in no danger of 
that false pride which so often besets the successful in Ameri- 
ca. Courageous, downright, and independent, the parents of 
William McKinley were just the sort of people to instill into 
the mind of their son that love of honor, that sense of manly 
self-reliance, that broad democratic sympathy with the 
masses which characterized him throughout his entire life. 
These liberal ideals were probably still further developed by 
education. Like so many of our great men, Mr. McKinley 
received his earliest training at the public schools. He sub- 
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sequently studied at Poland Academy, and later on entered 
Allegheny College, a small institution of learning the Metho- 
dists had established at Meadville, Pennsylvania, in the early 
part of last century. His educational advantages were thus 
never of the highest order, but he made good use of them 
such as they were and improved every passing moment. 
And if the schools where he studied have since become known 
beyond the immediate circle of those directly interested in 
them, it is because they once had on their rolls a name which 
is to-day on the lips of the English-speaking race. Young 
McKinley grew up to manhood during the troublous period 
which immediately preceded our civil war. First of all came 
the Mexican struggle, followed by the impetuous debates over 
the slavery question—debates participated in by the famous 
triumvirate composed of Webster, Calhoun, and Clay. But 
no compromise could avert the inevitable, and the storm of 
1861 was the direct answer to the squinting of 1787. At the 
very beginning of the war young McKinley, then eighteen 
years of age, enlisted as a private in the Twenty-Third Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and sometime afterwards we find him 
breveted major by President Lincoln, whose tragic fate is so 
painfully repeated in that of him to whose memory we now 
pay this tribute of respect and love. Major McKinley subse- 
quently served on the staffs of Generals Hancock, Crook, and 
Hayes, and at the conclusion of hostilities took up the study 
of the law. After a year’s course at the Albany Law School, 
he settled at Canton in 1867, which remained his place of 
residence until he was called upon to guide the affairs of the 
American people. Preferment did not come to him rapidly. 
It is true the post of State’s Attorney for Stark County was 
given him shortly after he embarked upon his profession; but 
it was hardly sufficient, either from the point of view of its 
honors or its emoluments, to satisfy the aspirations of so alert, 
industrious, and intelligent a man as Mr. McKinley. At the 
same time he had the good sense to discern, even at that early 
age, that one must work contentedly, patiently, willingly in 
the field he has chosen, and even if it is not given most mortals 
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to meet with success they can do better: they can deserve it. 
But the stars in their courses were fighting for him. In the 
historic year of 1876, memorable especially for its disputed 
presidential election, he was sent to Congress, and later on 
acquired world-wide reputation through the financial meas- 
ures he instituted as Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Ten years ago he was elected Governor of Ohio, from 
which position he stepped into the presidential chair after the 
exciting political campaign of 1896. The events connected 
with his first administration are too fresh in the minds of all 
of us to bear a recital. The Cuban war, the acquisition of 
our insular possessions, and the Chinese horror are occur- 
rences that have passed into history, and it ought to be borne 
in mind that the questions they raised were settled by Mr. 
McKinley in accordance with the wishes of the American 
people. Nothing was done either hastily or secretly. He 
trusted the public. He took the people into his confidence. 
He was careful to ask their pleasure and to do it. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to Mr. McKinley’s domestic 
policy, but there is one prominent feature of it which the peo- 
ple of the Southern States can never forget. He understood 
the South as no other President since Lincoln has done. He 
perceived the blunders both parties had committed in this 
section, and he recognized clearly the grave problems con- 
fronting the Southern States. It was this steadfast friend- 
ship, which he never lost an opportunity to manifest, that so 
endeared him to Southern men of all shades of political opin- 
ion. And it was his broad charity, his liberal views, his en- 
larged patriotism that ended sectionalism as completely as 
Lincoln had ended slavery. After McKinley the old rancor 
between the North and the South will be just as impossible 
as human bondage became after Lincoln; and this cementing 
of the sections has been achieved because Mr. McKinley made 
the people of the Southern States realize, as they had not 
realized in many years before, that this whole country is part 
of theirs, that they are at home in all parts of it, and that 
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political isolation means moral and intellectual stagnation 
either for the country at large or for any portion of it. 

What then, in concluding, do we find to be the keynote of 
his message to us? What lesson, if any, can be extracted 
from his career either as lawyer, soldier, legislator, or Presi- 
dent? Surely his rise to preeminence from a relatively ob- 
scure environment cannot be set down to vulgar intrigue or 
explained by the capricious turns of the wheel of fortune. 
Rather let us assign it to the tremendous influence of charac- 
ter. To the strength which always arises from a moral pur- 
pose there were added in the case of Mr. McKinley those 
qualities of mind and heart born of a deep, abiding faith. He 
believed in himself, he believed in his people, he believed in 
God. It was these characteristics which sweetened his do- 
mestic life, notwithstanding the heavy care that overshad- 
owed it, and developed a tenderness that won the heart of 
every one. Then again there was the honesty of the man. 
His purity of character none can seriously question, while his 
sense of honor was as keen as that of any knight of old. He 
despised the low arts of the politician. Noone could live long 
in Washington without realizing who was the real master of 
the White House. And in an age so largely given over to 
ideals quite the reverse of those his long and industrious ca- 
reer bore witness to, well may we laud his integrity, his sin- 
gleness of purpose, his unexampled disinterestedness and 
self-abnegation. 

Finally, Mr. McKinley was a good citizen, and this after all 
—certainly as far as republics are concerned—ought to be the 
chief object of every educational and political system. To 
him country was no mere abstraction. It was a great, liv- 
ing, objective reality which he served in every possible ca- 
pacity—for which he even laid down his life. And the crown 
of the martyr came to him just as he had spoken of peace on 
earth, good will to men. His fate, therefore, so strikingly 
like that of Lincoln and Garfield, will cause many gloomy 
forebodings regarding the years that are to come. Still let 
us not despair of the republic. No government seems to be 
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free from such assaults as those that thrice have given us 
such sorrow, and one of the most hopeful rays of light at this 
dark hour is the sane, composed attitude of a grief-stricken 
people. Surely it is the best plea for popular government. 
I will close with a quotation from a tribute dedicated in 1865 
to Mr. Lincoln’s memory by an English friend. It seems to 
me to be very appropriate for this occasion: 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 

If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 

And lived to do it: four long suffering years’ 
Il] fate, ill feeling, ill report lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And took both with the same unwavering mood: 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger pressed, 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim. 


“The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 
Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high, 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came.” 


B. J. RAMAGE. 


Ear -y in this year the whole English-speaking world was 
brought together—from many continents and many diversi- 
ties of climate—to unite in sympathy over the death of the 
gracious Queen Victoria. It indicated a singularly conscious 
unity of all English-speaking races and peoples. To-day we 
are called upon to mourn in turn the death of the President of 
our own country, suddenly struck down by the bullet of an 
assassin. Of the horror of that dastardly act it is needless to 
speak. This is not the time nor the place. But if the death 
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of Queen Victoria brought out the bonds of sympathy uniting 
every English-speaking land, the death of President McKin- 
ley brings home to every American the common sympathy 
and the common sentiments of our country. At the grave of 
our President every true citizen of every State in this Union 
bows his head in humble submission and with a spirit of 
brotherhood one to the other. 

Nowhere, it seems to me, is it more fitting that this com- 
munity of sympathy and interest be expressed than at Se- 
wanee. It is an expression of the national idea in our univer- 
sity life. We workers and students here do not belong 
merely to Tennessee because we are in Tennessee. We are 
come together from the whole country and belong to the 
whole country. Our corporation and Board of Trust are not 
confined to one State, but officially represent eleven States— 
one-fourth of the entire number of States in the Union. Our 
students and our professors, our university citizenship of five 
hundred and more—in Grammar School, Academic, Theolog- 
ical, Law, and Medical Departments—come to us from nearly 
every State. Surely we have the right to emphasize the sig- 
nificance of the national idea among us. It is ah idea em- 
phasized by the Church service with its constant prayer 
“for the President of the United States and all others in au- 
thority.” 

The first thought, therefore, for us to realize is this thought 
of a common union and this national citizenship. No man 
had better opportunities to enforce this sentiment of union 
and emphasize this national feeling than President McKinley. 
He has come very near realizing the ideal of a President of 
the whole people and not of a party or section, and his ad- 
ministration has given to his nation a new significance in the 
world’s history. In this administration came the struggle 
for the freedom of Cuba, when all our States—States like 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, New York and Virginia, 
Tennessee and those farthest west—stood side by side as 
had not been done since the common struggle for liberty at 
the birth of the republic, one hundred and twenty-five years 
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ago. North and South were forgotten on the camp fields 
below us at Chickamauga, where thousands of the youth of 
every part of the nation learned to know and esteem one 
another. South as well as North received offices and prefer- 
ment—from the lowest to the highest. Not one in this au- 
dience but had some relative or friend who obtained recog- 
nition at the hands of this President of the whole people. 
Gens. Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, and Joseph Wheeler, of 
Alabama—gallant Confederate soldiers both, as Mr. McKin- 
ley had been a gallant Federal soldier—were by no means iso- 
lated cases. Here wasa manat the head of the nation, broad- 
minded and great enough to be the father of his people, united 
with a sense of loyalty to a common ideal as never before. 
There was a pathetic significance in the occasion of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s last speech. It was a national gathering 
for a national celebration, and the ideas and ideals of the 
new nation found worthy utterance. Whether we approve 
of our new possessions or not, the historic fact remains that 
with Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay and with the cessation of 
the war with Spain we found ourselves playing a new role in 
the history of the world. We could not remain quiet if we 
would. Neither a man nor a nation can escape manifest duty 
—to leave aside the words “manifest destiny.” President 
McKinley’s speech at Buffalo was a calm, dignified presenta- 
tion of the conditions which confront us—our responsibili- 
ties and duties as a nation in the affairs of the world that time 
and changes have wrought. Americans are important factors 
in the economical, educational, literary, religious, and spirit- 
ual world. It is an impossibility and by no means conceiv- 
able that they can be a cipher in the political world. There 
must follow corresponding political activities and duties, 
and these are the much-talked-of American destinies—desti- 
nies in which the whole nation is to take part, North and 
South, East and West, just as they took part shoulder to 
shoulder in Manila Bay and on San Juan Hill; destinies which 
appeal to the undeveloped resources of our Southland perhaps 
even more than to any other section of the country; destinies 
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to be affected by the nearness of Porto Rico and Cuba 
to the Southern coast, to Charleston and Savannah and 
Tampa and New Orleans; destinies which will yet cut a 
canal from ocean to ocean and affect every port on the Mexi- 
can gulf and every town in the Mississippi Valley, brought 
near to the Philippines and Japan and China and India as 
they will be; destinies which involve our cotton-growing 
and cotton-manufacturing and other industries; destinies 
which mean to you young men in your generation of the next 
thirty years newer and grander opportunities in the profes- 
sions, in engineering, in the mission of science, of culture and 
education, and of the work of the Church. The great Ameri- 
can future as the President of the United States calmly, dis- 
passionately, earnestly, reverently saw it, not without an 
admission of grave problems presented but with a sublime 
confidence in his people—was what he fittingly described to 
representatives of the nation there assembled from all States 
and Territories. It was a significant message and document, 
and was treated as such in the dispatches of the world on the 
following morning. And lo! with the voice of prophecy 
scarce silent on his tongue—a voice raised on behalf of the 
American people of which he was a part and whom he repre- 
sented as few have done—the shot rang out which to the in- 
expressible horror of a nation laid him low. O, the pity of 
the spectacle! It was with stinging shame that we realized 
that such was possible in our country at such a time to this 
man! 

But most of all there is for us to think of the man. There 
is no need here to speak of the public life and the moral ear- 
nestness that controlled him; to speak of the incessant devo- 
tion to the invalid wife so often and so recently near death’s 
door, and yet under a strange providence surviving him. 
These are but symptoms of his strength of character. With 
added responsibility he gained added strength. He was 
steadily elevated and dignified by his honors. He made mis- 
takes rarely, and then worked through them and got beyond 
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them. He was thus a growing man—constantlv growing up 
to the full measure of his office until the supreme moment, 
when he had attained the spiritual height from which he was 
cut down. He could never have prepared especially for this. 
Here was no acting, but the revelation of the man himself. 
The climax was but the outcome of steady growth and con- 
stant strengthening in the man. He had prepared for it only 
through an entire life of training and devotion and faith. 
Never was he stronger than on this last occasion and on the 
day of his death. The assassin’s bullet was fired and he was 
struck, and there was universal consternation. But the same 
calm dignity he had displayed so often as the nation’s Execu- 
tive was still present. All others were excited, but he was 
calm. It was he who calmed and silenced those about him. 
With Christ’s words of mercy on his lips he could say for his 
slayer: “Let him be done no harm.” And his first care was 
for his suffering wife. And when the inevitable came, not a 
murmur! “It is God’s will;’ “It is all for the best,” were the 
last words heard from his lips—and the nation’s martyr slept! 

O that with the example of our dead President before us 
we could feel the glorious privilege it is to be alive with all the 
splendid opportunities of doing, of growing, of being at this 
stage in our country’s history and the world’s work! There 
are two passages—one from Tennyson and the other from 
Browning-——the two distinctive poets of our literature in the 
Victorian era. May they be repeated here in the thought of 
the gloriousness of the life whose passing we mourn! The 
first is a picture of the old Ulysses grown gray in service but 
never ceasing his labors and still feeling there is much that 
can be done: 


*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs may wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
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We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


The other is the high and full pulse beat of youth and man- 
hood present to us all: 


O our manhood’s prime vigor! No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, no sinew unbraced. 

O the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 

And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


Joun BELL HENNEMAN. 


REVIEWS. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Tuey THAT Took THE Sworp. By Nathaniel Stephenson. London and 

New York: John Lane. 1901. 

Any one who takes up Mr. Nathaniel Stephenson’s book 
with the expectation of reading a conventional ‘‘ war novel’”’ 
will meet with disappointment. He will, however, lay it down 
with the consciousness of having gained something the aver- 
age novel most frequently fails to furnish. Indeed, the work, 
though a romance, is not a novel at all, in the common misuse 
of that term; and it early proves its own prefatory disclaimer 
of the intent to teach history, or to depict what are—so often 
falsely—supposed to be great and stirring scenes of the war 
between the States. The task this author has set himself 
is a far more difficult, and doubtless more important, one. 
In a clear-cut, bold, and interesting portrait, evidently from 
life, he holds before the reader the ‘‘agnostic’’ of early 
war days. 

For years preceding the actual conflict, and long after 
the first gun at Sumter had sent foreboding echoes to the 
confines of the Union, there were thousands of well-mean- 
ing and honorable men who could not decide for themselves 
which side of the inevitable struggle was the just one. 
Whether their indecision came from reasoning upon a sub- 
ject that was wholly one of sentiment and inborn principle, 
need not be discussed here. But the war agnostic was an 
existent and a nowise unimportant factor in determining the 
levies of soldiers, and sometimes the action of doubtful 
States. This was especially true of the ‘*border States,”’ 
as Ohio, Maryland, Missouri, and some others were then 
known. Strange as it may appear to the reader of to-day 
only, there was one critical moment when Ohio hung so 
balanced in opinion that a feather’s weight might have 
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thrown her chief city, and with it her whole commonwealth, 
into the Confederate scale. 

It is at this moment, with its feverish uncertainties and 
doubts, that Mr. Stephenson has timed his narration. Its 
pivotal character, while not its ‘‘hero,’’ is a man of good 
mind, gentle birth, and honorable instincts, who honestly 
strives to convince himself, by cold logic, of his real duty to 
his country and himself. It is simple justice to say that 
this characterization of Col. Kainson rises to the plane of a 
positive creation. The mentality, morality, and motives of 
the man are shown in a manner as fresh as it is strong. 

Apparently with intent, the author has made this agnos- 
tic the book. Others of the many actors in the story are 
clever, lifelike, and interesting; the unambitious plot moves 
with an ease rare to a first novel on any theme; and the de- 
scriptive ability in putting old Cincinnati plainly and topo- 
graphically in the view of a younger era is masterly. But 
the interest all centers in the indecision of Kainson; in the 
doubts and variance it causes between his sons—both well- 
drawn characters, and one of them peculiarly artistic—and 
in the severance of families theretofore as a clan. Ever 
disclaiming greatness for his book, Mr. Stephenson has cer- 
tainly achieved so much of it as adheres to a novel and 
unique characterization, faithfully set forth and carrying 
with it much that is new in historic sketch. A cultivated 
and philosophic style has added to it the new charm of 
fresh and direct power of statement; often with quaint 
flashes of epigram and a trifle of subacid satire that fla- 
vors a most appetizing whole. For this new author is most 
of all a philosopher. He is content to take human nature 
as it is, even while pausing to consider why it 7s so. 

His narration flows smoothly through an ease and polish 
of diction that makes the reader wonder as to this being a 
‘first novel.’? His love scenes are fresh and simple, ever 
permeated with a subtle humor that suggests he is laughing at 
reader and loveralike. The pride, the foibles, and the high 
tone of a generation fifty years gone are shown out in clear 
profiles, touched with a subtle use of humor. They are 
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olden portraits stepping out of their frames. Everywhere 
apparent is the knack of the practiced writer, of putting an 
idea in a terse paragraph. He speaks of that old class 
could still put a dash of color into evening dress ;’’ 
and again of the Sabbath passage from church as that ** clear- 
ing house of gossip, the aftermath of the service.’’ 

Mr. Stephenson’s book is coincident with Mr. Church- 
ill’s ** The Crisis’’ in more than mere simultaneity. The 
latter treats, though far more discursively, of similar con- 
ditions existent in St. Louis at the opening of the war. 
Both have divided families, warring brothers, and hesitant 
patriots, in theme. Strangely, both have pairs of cousins, 
as undecided lovers; and both make the ‘‘hero”’ stand cap- 
ture, trial, and sentence to hang as a spy, only to be saved 
in similar fashion—that is, through a pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington by the heroine, her penetrating into Mr. Lincoln’s 
private office, and that good man’s granting pardon at once 
for my lady’s eyes. Oddest of all, both pairs of lovers meet 
in the President’s sanctum, are left alone by that most saga- 
cious statesmen, and there renew their troth. Yet there is 
indisputable proof that neither author could possibly have 
suspected the other’s theme, far less his treatment of it. 
The volumes were issued at almost the same time: one in 
London, the other in New York. To discuss their merits 
relatively would demand space not at hand. It may only 
be suggested that Mr. Stephenson’s picture of President 
Lincoln will be surer to meet the approval of that great 
man’s world-spread admirers than the rival and coincidental 
portrait of ‘* The Crisis.’’ T. C. De Leon. 


HENRY BourLanp: The Passing of the Cavalier. By Albert Elmer Han- 
cock. New York: The Macmillan Company. gol. 


From the same publishing house as ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ but not 
with the same practiced literary art, comes ‘‘ Henry Bourland,”’ 
a novel of Reconstruction in Virginia. Its author, Mr. Han- 
cock, is stated to be a Philadelphian, who, however, must 
have spent some of his years in the mountains and valleys of 
the western counties of Virginia. From this point of view the 
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wide sympathy and patriotic interest of the author deserve the 
utmost commendation. The attitude of the best minds North 
and South seems to be understood with unusual insight. The 
latter part of the book, dealing with the subject more im- 
mediately at hand, is distinctly better than the earlier in its 
construction and character portrayal. The weakness of this 
earlier portion is that it serves merely as an introduction for 
the latter. The author is more interested in the historic setting 
than in his characters, and even this is more imagined than 
visualized to himself or to the reader. This may be said of 
the pictures of war, of the battle, of the wooing of a wife, 
who remains a nebulous character throughout and is only 
there to help others out. The figure of Elsie Vinton, after 
being forgotten, comes back unexpectedly and unnecessarily 
in the latter half, which takes an entirely new turn. But she 
is now better portrayed, and could have played a prominent 
part in a separate or different sort of novel. 

The fundamental weakness of the work is that it contains 
too much heterogeneous material—matter that could be made 
to filltwo or more books. In construction and character por- 
trayal, therefore, the story is weak, and reveals the beginner 
with his art. But the style steadily improves as the story 
draws to a close. At first it is wordy, is burdened with 
empty ornament, and is without distinction; with greater 
emotions to sustain, it grows simpler and more natural, and 
supports its own weight at last. 

The real interest and power of the book is thus toward its 
close—not in the pictures of war time, which Mr. Churchill 
has just presented with infinitely more power, and not inthe 
earlier period of Reconstruction for which readers will go to 
M~. Page’s ‘*Red Rock,’’ but in the picture of the later 
stages of Reconstruction, and particularly of the Readjuster 
times. Here the author seems to know his ground at first 
hand and to have been in close contact with the theme he 
treats. More artistic it would have been to have taken this 
climax alone and developed the novel out of it. The historic 
setting constitutes its value, and there is no more fateful pe- 
riod of American and Virginian history. 

32 
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Juterry. By Lucy Cleavor McElroy. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & 

Co. 1901. 

This is the unattractive name for a pretty good and char- 
acteristic story of illicit whisky sellers in Kentucky, who 
feel put upon by spies and government officials, and desire 
only that Uncle Sam shall attend to his own business and 
let theirs alone. ‘The story is laid in the ‘‘ Pennyrile Dis- 
trict,’’ and is interesting, often exciting. Juletty’s dare- 
devil ride on the railway track, the scene in Al Lincque’s 
cabin during the cyclone, Buddy’s heroic rescue of the 
drowning mare, and the fox hunt with its consequences, 
are all well done, and hold the reader’s interest. The 
finale, though not unexpected, has rather a humorous touch, 
not entirely surprising, however, from a girl who has, as Ju- 
letty is described as having, ‘‘eyes like twin globes of old 
Bourbon,”’ and again ‘‘as whisky-colored eyes’’—strong 
similes these, rather sparkling, certainly unique, and doubt- 
less appealing to the Kentuckian of the old school. The 
book, despite many vulnerable points, is quite readable. 

E. H. S. 


THE Wuite Corrace. By Zack. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1901. 

This is a short, well-told story of rather tempestuous love 
in a cottage by the sea. The people are plain fisher folk in 
an English seacoast village. The plot is so simple that it can 
scarcely be called a plot at all, yet one is surprised by sud- 
den turns in the story, and by the steadfast love of Luce, 
the heroine, for a selfish, rather brutish man, in great con- 
trast to the hero, Mark Tavy, who has loved her from 
childhood. Mark has high ideas of right and wrong, but 
is in great surprise that the Almighty does not lead him in 
the ways of pleasantness which he thinks his uprightness de- 
serves. His life is attuned toa false key, he not knowing that 
happiness is the one thing in life which, being pursued per 
se, eludes our grasp, but comes only by trying to give it 
to others. His is the character of the wavering, uncertain 
type which always fails to commend itself to women, they 
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leaning to the masterful in man. Mark is selfish in his 
‘love, yet battles with himself and tries to do the right thing 
by his rival, and is once or twice accidentally heroic. He 
is not a lucky fellow, things go against him; but since we are 
told that there is no such thing as ‘‘luck,’’ we can only say 
that Mark’s judgment was at fault in failing to take advan- 
tage of that full tide in his affairs which we are told comes 
to us all once in a lifetime. 

The style is good and the action quick. The end of the 
story has a decided dramatic touch and a stern pathos. 
E. H. S. 


Tue DaRLINGTONS. By Elmore Elliott Peake. New York: McClure, 

Phillips & Co. 1990. 

All in all, ‘* The Darlingtons’’ is one of the cleanest, san- 
est, and freshest books we have read this year—and these 
traits we like to think of as belonging to the American char- 
acter and the typical American book. There is no forced 
patriotism, no talk about the flag, no pose assumed; it is a 
healthy exhibition of what is soundest and best in American 
life—the gradual conquering of forces in self, the strength- 
ening of moral forces in the girl, the unbending and broad- 
ening of the man, the action and reaction of character and per- 
sonality. We feel that we are in actual American life, out in 
the broad sunshine, breathing the atmosphere of the working 
world where something is done. A possible exception is 
the drug-cursed, maniacal brother, whose fate borders on the 
melodramatic. 

The names of the author suggest a flavor of both North 
and South Carolina, and the local railway in the book is evi- 
dently taken from the termini of a branch road in North 
Carolina; but apparently the actual scene is laid somewhere 
north of the Ohio, in that great country of the North Cen- 
tral States so full of interest and importance in the develop- 
ment of American character. For the very reason that 
State and locality are no more clearly defined, and that the au- 
thor seems to possess abundantly something of the freedom 
of both North and South, Mr. Peake brings a characteris- 
tic American breath of fresh air into his book. 
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The new additions to Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.’s series 
of ‘English Readings’’ continue their interest. The most 
valuable ones have been Prof. Beers’s selections from Cole- 
ridge; the two fine numbers of selections from Arnold and 
Newman, by Prof. Gates; the selections from Burke, by Prof. 
Bliss Perry; and in drama, Lyly’s ‘‘ Endymion,”’ by Prof. 
G. P. Baker. Some recent numbers are selections from 
Pope, by Dr. Reed; selections from Swift, by Prof. Pres- 
cott; and Thackeray’s ‘*English Humorists,’’ by Prof. 
Phelps. A particularly happy number is that of ‘* Speci- 
mens of the Short Story,’’ by Dr. G. H. Nettleton, of Yale, 
a development upon Mr. Brewster’s ‘‘ Specimens of Narra- 
tion’’ in the same series. The introductions to the several 
selections are delightful, and the contents comprise speci- 
mens of the sketch, tale, allegory, detective story, burlesque, 
story of incident, local color story, and psychological story. 


One of the fortunate traits of the modern literary revival is 
not only that we have new and attractive editions of master- 
pieces for the general public and for school use, but also 
that the younger children are not neglected. Many of the 
masterpieces of prose and poetry are noble and beautiful in 
their simplicity, and through them a love for the best litera- 
ture can be aroused in children, instead of familiarity with 
the miserable twaddle of inferior material that they usually 
get hold of. This enriching the lives of children is one of 
the results achieved by the last century. Children came 
into literature with both Dickens and George Eliot, and since 
Miss Edgeworth’s day both writers and artists have worked 
for them. This brightening of the child’s life and introdu- 
cing him to the right sort of literature at an early age is 
what Messrs. D.C. Heath & Co. have in mind in their ‘* Home 
and School Classics,’’ daintily illustrated for children from 
ten to fifteen. In the series are such old friends as ‘** Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’’ ‘* Gulliver’s Travels,’’ *‘ Baron Munchau- 
sen,’ and ‘*Undine.’’ From Shakespeare are taken the 
** Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ ‘*Comedy of Errors,’’ Win- 
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ter’s Tale,’’ and ‘‘ Tempest.’’ Of course there are ‘*‘ Mother 
Goose,’”’ Goody Two-Shoes,”’ and animal and nature sto- 
ries. Of a later period are Lamb’s ‘‘Adventures of Ulys- 
ses’’ and ‘*Tales from Shakespeare,’’ Ruskin’s ‘ King 
of the Golden River,’’ Thackeray’s ‘‘ Rose and the Ring,”’ 
Dr. Brown’s ‘‘ Rab and His Friend,’’ Hamerton’s animal 
stories, Irving’s ‘‘ Dolph Heylinger,’’ Motley’s ‘‘ Siege of 
Leyden,’ Melville’s ‘‘Typee,’’ Miss Ingelow’s ‘‘ Fairy 
Stories,’’ Miss Martineau’s ‘‘Crofton Boys,’’ Miss Mu- 
lock’s ‘* Little Lame Prince,’’ Mrs. Ewing’s ‘* Jackanapes,”’ 
etc. There is no wonder that a great part of this literature 
was written by women. The editors are well-known stu- 
dents and lovers of literature: Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Prof. W. P. Trent, Charles Welsh, M. V. O’Shea, Charles 
F. Dole, W. Elliott Griffis, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Mary A. Livermore, and others. 


Two new books on the difficult and all-important subject 
of composition and rhetoric lie on our table, bearing the im- 
print of Messrs. Ginn & Co. One is a *‘ Composition and 
Rhetoric for Higher Schools,’’ by Miss Sara Lockwood, 
author of the popular ‘*‘ Lessons in English,’’ and Miss Em- 
erson, of the Massachusetts Normal School. The other, 
for more advanced students, is Prof. Genung’s *‘ Working 
Principles of Rhetoric Examined in Their Literary Rela- 
tions and Illustrated with Examples.’’ As stated on the title- 
page, it is a restudied and reproportioned treatise based on 
the author’s ‘‘Practical Elements of Rhetoric,’’ and the 
same leading features are maintained, only even more em- 
phasized. One of the most attractive of these was the 
wealth of quotation, particularly from modern writers, il- 
lustrating every point under discussion. Prof. Genung’s 
book is a long book, and is intended for solid college work. 
That our volumes on rhetoric are growing longer and long- 
er, and returning to the old severity of Blair, Campbell, 
and Lord Kames, shows that the study is not far from 
achieving the dignity with others as a subject for special 
graduate work. 
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THE INLANDERS. By Harrison Robertson. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 1901. 

‘*The Inlanders’’ is a story inclined to be sensational, 
laid in Louisville society and mingled with a few pictures of 
country life in Middle Tennessee. The pages pertaining to 
the latter are distinctly the best in the book; the author knows 
well how to reproduce the idyllic country life and aspects 
of blue grass Tennessee and Kentucky. Hardly so satis- 
fying and convincing is the portrayal of society in Louis- 
ville. Not that we are at all shocked at being told of its 
sordid elements, but the figures become a little convention- 
al, and the melodramatic intervenes too freely, as in the life- 
and-death struggle on the railway train. The hero, intend- 
ed probably as a typical Southerner, is, in short, too much 
of a fool. 


Drirtinc. By Herbert Bouldin Hawes. Cincinnati: The Editor Publish- 

ing Company. 1901. 

Mr. Hawes’s book has the limitations of a first effort, but 
with it all some promise. Love in the South seems, by 
both Mr. Robertson and Mr. Hawes, to be a sort of paraly- 
sis and not an inspiration, to produce a deadening effect 
and not a life-giving. The Southern youth is a creature of 
sentiment, undeniably, but does Mr. Hawes give us a true 
picture of the Southern youth in love? The reader may de- 
mand that the art which Mr. Robertson and Mr. Hawes 
have and may attain be expended upon stronger material. 


MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

My AvurosioGRapHuy. A fragment. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Miil- 
ler, K. M. With portraits. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1901. $2. 

No one who has read the volumes of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’”’ 
which appeared two and three years ago, particularly the 
first, needs an introduction to the personal style and autobi- 
ographic manner of the author. The recent death of Prof. 
Max Miiller lends an especial interest to the present vol- 
ume, which treats of his early years and the formative in- 
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fluences of his life until the beginning of his Oxford ca- 
reer. 

The spirit and purpose is stated on page 9: ‘People 
wished to know how a boy, born and educated in a small 
and almost unknown town in the center of Germany, 
should have come to England, should have been chosen 
there to edit the oldest book of the world, the Veda of the 
Brahmans, never published before, whether in India or in 
Europe, should have passed the best part of his life as a pro- 
fessor in the most famous and, as it was thought, the most ex- 
clusive university in England, and should actually have 
ended his days as a member of Her Majesty’s most honor- 
able Privy Council.’’ There is some self-complacency, a 
very pardonable pride, a garrulousness quite delightful, and 
an interest and charm of its own. Despite the many con- 
fessions, some even naive in character, there is great re- 
serve throughout. It is only the outside of the man, and not 
his innermost self, we learn. 

The Autobiography serves as a thread upon which to 
hang anecdotes, to bring in other matter, to express opin- 
ions about men and movements. The writer is referring to 
his German student days, and brings in the anecdote about 
the absent-minded professor and his trousers. He is dis- 
coursing upon Oxford, and he likewise perpetrates and per- 
petuates many of the most time-honored jokes. Sometimes 
he expresses opinions very positively, and does not always 
get at the bottom of things. His gentle egotism, however, 
becomes very pardonable as he grows to be the urbane, cul- 
tivated companion, and he remains interesting to the end. 

The numberless subjects treated were no doubt topics of 
frequent discussion. The writer likes to air views on the 
Christian spirit among men—a standing protest, possibly, 
against certain religious opinions he had met with at Oxford 
and a natural accompaniment of his Brahman enthusiasms. 
With all pertaining to Cardinal Newman he is particularly 
impatient. Other subjects creep in: newspapers; doctors 
and the faith cure; the eternal conflict between the ancients 
and the moderns; music; philosophy and Hegelianism; the 
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political differences of the Princess of Prussia (the late 
Empress Dowager) and Bismarck, in which his sympathies 
are all English; Oxford life and government and changes 
as these would appeal to a foreigner and a stranger to the 
system; and many more. Often there is a sly way of put- 
ting in a sharp thrust of criticism under the guise of perfect 
innocence. 

It was owing to the insight and positive advice of the 
French savant, Burnouf, that he was directed to the Veda 
and found his life work. Burnouf showed the young 
scholar groping elsewhere the importance of getting the Sa- 
cred Hymns published, and the fame awaiting the man who 
would do it. It was long an open question which nation 
should have the honor—Germany, France, Russia, or En- 
gland—all, in a measure, ambitious. But it fell naturally to 
England, and it was due to the influence of another Ger- 
man, the Prussian ambassador in London, Baron Bunsen, 
with the directors of the East India Company and the 
changes going on in India, that the opportunity at last came 
which induced this body to undertake the publication of the 
Rig-Veda in six large quartos of a thousand pages each. 
The future of the editor was assured. He betook himself 
to the Bodleian Library to consult certain manuscripts, and 
his long career at Oxford was begun. 

Undoubtedly the scholar achieved a great deal. He had 
the great good fortune, too, to be a pioneer. Other schol- 
ars more technical have followed and will follow, and possi- 
bly the attitude of these toward the forerunner has not al- 
ways been sympathetic. But he did his great work and 
achieved his full success, even though in time it is bound 
to be somewhat depreciated, as he himself felt, citing 
the examples of Hegel and Darwin in his opening para- 
graph. 

One curious slip may be noted on p. 252: ‘*When dila- 
ting on the Christian work which Sir Peregrine [Maitland] 
had done in India, he called him again and again Sir Pere- 
grine Pickle. The effect was most ludicrous, for every- 
body was perfectly well acquainted with Roderick Random.”’ 
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TWO BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. 
Louis Acassiz. By Alice Bache Gould. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


Many men rise to scientific eminence in their own country, 
and some are so fortunate as to be world-known and highly 
esteemed. Few there are who attain this goal as true citi- 
zens of more than one country, and they belong to the world. 
Agassiz is one of these few, and the author of this little vol- 
ume has given a charming account of his life, his personali- 
ty, and just enough of his work and teaching to inspire the 
student of nature with the desire to know more of him. In 
this the dzen étre of the biography has been achieved. By 
temperament, by education, and by environment Agassiz 
was a naturalist, and, happily for him and the world, his work 
was done at a time when nature was just beginning to be 
studied in a truly scientific manner. The position that the 
science of biology, in its widest sense, holds at the present 
time is due to men like Agassiz, Cuvier, Von Humboldt, Dar- 
win, Spencer, and others. They were pioneers, and each has 
bequeathed laws which are regarded as almost immutable in 
biology. Agassiz may have differed in his views and teach- 
ing as to the laws of evolution, the origin of species, and the 
like, but his deductions based on investigation have given 
such an impetus to true scientific study in this country that 
he may be considered the leader, if not originator, of inves- 
tigation in America. Although an eminent Swiss, a world- 
known American, his lasting memorial will be this stimulus 
to accuracy and investigation—a more lasting fame and a 
greater gift to science than any monumental work. 

The author is to be congratulated in presenting such a 
stimulating, pleasant, and acceptable essay to the public. 

Ws. B. Hatt. 


FaTHER Hecker. By Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. Boston: Small, Maynard 

& Co. 

The editor of this series has continued his plan of select- 
ing subjects of very wide appeal; for, as the author remarks 
in the preface, ‘‘ no one who feels an interest in the religious 
and spiritual condition of the country can fail to take hope 
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and courage from even a little knowledge of Father Hecker’s 
heart and soul.’’ This is eminently true, but the biography 
is not at all up to the subject. We get as many facts as the 
one hundred and fifty pages of print and the copious extracts 
from Father Hecker’s journals allow, but we have not at all 
an adequate picture of the man. We are told in so many 
words that he was a member of the Redemptionist Order ex- 
pelled for disobedience to the letter of the canon in a matter 
where his conscience was aroused, and that he was allowed 
after a time to establish the Order of the Missionary Priests 
of St. Paul the Apostle, better known as the Paulist Fa- 
thers. There are some pages devoted, also, to the consid- 
eration of ‘‘Americanism,’’ as the influence of the Order in 
France was called, but this part of the book is as unsatisfac- 
tory as the first part. From the pages devoted tothe man it 
is hard to understand how he could have had such an influ- 
ence as he did have, and from those concerning American- 
ism we might infer that what was one of the most significant 
religious movements in France of recent years was only an 
ebullition in the eternal boiling due to some men’s desire for 
things new, and other men’s determination to cling to the 
old. However, the interest of the subject and the very handy 
form of the volume will guarantee a number of readers out 
of proportion to the merit of the biography. G. C. E. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. By James Bolton McBryde,C.E. Richmond, 
Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. gor. 


In consequence of a demand for primary instruction in 
agriculture in the public schools of our several States, this 
volume appears as an elementary text-book on the subject. 
Simply its presence is an evidence of this demand, and it is 
hoped that the book may satisfy the needs of pupils both in 
city and country. For although special and skilled knowl- 
edge is a necessity to the farmer to enable him to battle for his 
daily bread, it is equally a source of pleasure and satisfaction 
to a well-rounded intelligence in any one. The book is ar- 
ranged in seven parts, as follows: (1) Climate; (2) Plants; 
(3) Soils; (4) Manures; (5) Farm Crops; (6) Animal Pro- 
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duction; (7) Miscellaneous Topics. Climate and plants are 
presented perhaps in a too elementary way. In thirty-four 
pages it would be difficult to present plant life and growth sat- 
isfactorily, and yet the author has accomplished a great deal in 
the limited space he has allowed himself. Soils and manures 
are especially well discussed. The average boy or girl, or 
even adult, has not the faintest conception of what a soil is, 
and hence is apt to know nothing in regard to fertility, which 
is absolutely essential for plant life. A knowledge of the 
chemistry of the soil and the chemical requirements of any 
special crop will enable the farmer to assist nature intelli- 
gently and with profit. Farm crops, their soil needs, their 
method of growth, their cultivation and manner of harvest- 
ing to best advantage, are treated in a very suggestive man- 
ner. Animal production is a most important subject, and 
the proper care of them especially appeals to the up-to-date 
farmer. 

Birds, forestry, and roads are clearly discussed under the 
head of ** Miscellaneous Topics.’’ 

The book is a very suggestive one, and, in the hands of a 
competent teacher who will supplement the text by drawing 
examples from experience, should prove most useful. 

Wo. B. HAtt. 


TWO DECORATED BOOKS. 
Eveor St.AGnes. By Ralph Fletcher Seymour. Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago. 


Ye Gops anv LittLe Fisues. A Travesty on the Argonautic Expedition 
in Quest of the Golden Fleece. By JamesA. Henshall, M.D. Dedicated 
to Admiral George Dewey. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co. 
Thanks to Morris, that irrepressible sweet genius who has 

got up so extensive a conspiracy for the displacement of 

‘* Lord Beast’’ upon the throne of the world by ‘* Lady Beau- 

ty,”’ that even the most blatant adherents of the tyrant feel 

occasional cold shivers run over them. Thanks to the 

Kelmscott Press and its successor, the Essex House Press, 

we have every earnest effort, big and little, made wisely or 

foolishly, as the case may be, for the realization of books that 
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shall delight the eye and flatter the hand as well as liberate 
the intellect and spirit of man by their literary contents. 

The city of Cincinnati, with its old art school, was bound to 
see what it could do. Of late two young men of great talent 
have made a very strong appeal to book lovers. First, of 
course, Ralph Fletcher Seymour. He does not print from 
type, but from the block which reproduces a manly, digni- 
fied, nobby, decorative design in which the lettering and the 
ornamentation are strictly part of a single artistic scheme. 
His ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes’’ shows great progress on past 
work. It must be seen to be enjoyed. Doubtless a classic 
gains by the devoted craft of this young man, and it is 
pleasant to find an artist his own publisher. 

Mr. J. L. Ludlow has just completed his lavish work on 
**Ye Gods and Little Fishes,’’ published by the Robert 
Clarke Co. Now, of the literature, we need only say that it 
is a burlesque of no serious worth; for to burlesque an an- 
cient myth is to shoot with a blunderbuss at the trail of a 
shooting star. Burlesques are doubtful things at best, and at 
worst they are tiresome efforts at deliberate wit and humor. 
Dr. James A. Henshall should have fished for trout or bass 
and not angled for the gods with puns for bait. But Mr. 
Ludlow—his case is surely pitiful. He has squandered some 
three hundred beautiful inventions, many of which are too 
good for praise, upon this doubtful text. He has kept the 
poem that Dr. Henshall meant to write always before him, 
and been charitably blind to the cumbersome jocoseness of the 
actual performance. He has provided poetry, wit, humor, 
grotesque fancy on every page, so that the book is a de- 
lightful thing—if not read. We trust that having proved his 
ability in so absurd a commission he may be given worthy 
employment. W.N.G. 


Musica StupIEs AND SILHovETTES. By Camille Bellaigue. Translated 
by Ellen Orr. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This is a book to interest any lover of music. The essays 
cover a wide field, from the symphonies of Beethoven and 
the operas of Wagner to the musical buffoonery of Offen- 
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bach, and they are written with true French clearness and 
felicity of expression. Even if one does not agree with the 
author’s judgments, one can read his book with pleasure and 
find it full of suggestion. 

There are two classes of musical critics, perhaps equally 
entitled to respect: those who look at music as the language 
of the passions, and those who look at it as a vehicle for mu- 
sical ideas; those who find in it an appeal to the heart, and 
those who find in it an appeal to the head. To the former 
class Wagner is the greatest of composers, and ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde’’ his masterpiece; to the latter Beethoven is the su- 
preme genius, and his symphonies the highest expression 
that music has attained. Not that Beethoven is lacking in 
profound emotion, or Wagner deficient in musical ideas; but 
the former excels in vigor and originality of musical thought, 
and the latter expresses vast, elemental passions with a vol- 
canic intensity that knows no parallel. 

M. Bellaigue is a critic of great discernment, but one who 
finds in music chiefly an appeal to the mind. He prefers 
- Beethoven to Wagner, and, though he does not say so, he 
plainly considers ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ superior to ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde.’’ He is right from his point of view, the point of 
view of him who prefers Van Dyck to Rubens; but to those 
who look on music as the language of the passions he is in 
error. Still, it is always refreshing to read what he has to 
say. 

In one respect he is certainly wrong, and that is in placing 
Chopin in the second rank. In all the range of music there 
is no such exquisite poet, no more original genius. Any 
one who loves the poetry of Shelley will love the music of 
Chopin; but it is easy to understand how the French intel- 
lect, whose very essence is logical form and common sense, 
can find both too ethereal, too irregular, too subtle and emo- 
tional. 

In his treatment of Italian music, from Rossini to Verdi’s 
‘*Otello,’’ M. Bellaigue is even more contemptuous than the 
ordinary German. But inthis alsoheiswrong. That music 
may be deficient in thought, in originality, in depth, it may 
be overloaded with meretricious ornament; but its dulcet 
melodies have thrilled the heart of the world as few things 
have thrilled it, and he whose musical education has carried 
him to the point whre he can no longer enjoy them has lost 
something that he can ill afford to lose. G. B. Rose. 


NOTES. 


Tue death of Prof. Herbert Baxter Adams, for a num- 
ber of years the active head of the Department of His- 
tory and Economics at the Johns Hopkins University, re- 
moves from the circle of American educators a most suggest- 
ive and useful teacher. Born at Shutesbury, Mass., April 
16, 1850, Dr. Adams, like many other contemporary in- 
structors, received his bachelor’s degree at Amherst College, 
having graduated from that institution in 1872. Six years 
later he won his doctor’s degree at Heidelberg, and on his 
return to the United States became first a fellow and suc- 
cessively associate professor and professor in that university. 
It is difficult to overestimate the impetus that Dr. Adams 
gave to the study of American institutional history. So far 
as the South is concerned, one might almost say that the his- 
torical renaissance in that section is almost coeval with his in- 
auguration of the seminary method in his chosen field of re- 
search. Dr. Adamswasthe author of several historical works, 
but he was perhaps more widely known as the editor of 
‘*The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science.’’ These represented the work of graduate 
students in his department. He also published ‘‘ The Life 
and Writings of Jared Sparks,’’ ‘‘Thomas Jefferson and 
the University of Virginia,’’ ‘*‘ Maryland’s Influence on the 
Land Cession to the Federal Government,”’ and other mon- 
ographs. Dr. Adams was one of the charter members of the 
American Historical Association, and served as its Secretary 
from its organization until failing health caused him to re- 
linquish the post about a year ago, whereupon he was made 
Vice President, with a view to an early presidency, from 
which his untimely death cut him off. 


‘* Modern German Literature,’’ by Benjamin W. Wells 
(Little, Brown & Co.), which appeared originally in 1895, 
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and was reviewed at length in the SEWANEE REVIEW 
for November of that year, has received a ‘*second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged.’’ Chapter XI., on ‘*Im- 
aginative Literature Since 1850,’’ has been substituted by 
two fresh and important chapters: XI., ‘‘ The Preparation 
for Empire;’’ and XII., ‘‘ The Literature of the Empire.”’ 
These go into relatively much greater detail, and bring the 
story of German literature to the close of the century. It is 
always more or less impossible to foretell directions which 
thought and literature will take, and it is interesting to note 
that in these new pages the tyranny of fiction emphasized in 
the former volume has had to recede somewhat to the signifi- 
cance of the drama. This is largely due to the dramatic 
achievement of Hauptmann and Sudermann just in the last 
few years. Enough time has elapsed since the founding of 
the empire in 1871 to produce a body of national literature 
in essentially a national feeling, and the chief names and 
works and the leading movements discernible in this period 
all pass in review. Stinde and ‘* The Buchholz Family’’ 
arouse the author to a pitch of personal enthusiasm which 
he does not often permit himself. Though necessarily com- 
pressed, it is a clear picture of literary Germany of the last 
thirty years, presented in the final chapter of thirty pages. 


A more than usually important work is **The Teaching 
of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School,’’ by Profs. 
Charles E. Bennett and George P. Bristol, of Cornell 
University (Longmans, Green & Co.). Prof. Bristol’s treat- 
ment of the principles which should govern Greek teach- 
ing conforms itself to conservative lines of thinking, and 
most teachers will agree with its carefully thought-out re- 
sults. Prof. Bennett’s discussion of the teaching of Lat- 
in, which fills the greater part of the book, bristles with 
suggestions and contentions, and is sure to arouse contro- 
versy. This is evidently the Professor’s purpose, and no 
doubt only good will come from it. Prof. Bennett has 
not much respect for the ‘‘continental’’ pronunciation of 
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Latin, preferring the ‘‘ English’’ method of our fathers; and 
he has some interesting observations on ‘‘ Sight Reading’”’ 
and translation exercises from English into Latin. What- 
ever be the right or wrong of the controversy—and we con- 
fess Prof. Bennett seems a little contentious on his side 
—no one can dispute the ability and lucidity of the argu- 
ment and the distinct interest aroused by the discussion. 


The ‘‘ Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages,’’ by Henry 
Osborn Taylor, is a recent volume in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Studiesin Literature. A large amount of material seems 
to have been gone through with, but the method pursued is 
too discursive. To follow ‘‘the changes undergone by clas- 
sic thought, letters, and art”’ in the transition to the Middle 
Ages is far too great a task for a volume of three hundred 
and fifty pages, and no wonder the total result is not alto- 
gether clear and satisfactory. For example, in literature 
there are a few words onthe romance of Alexander, the tale 
of Troy, and the medieval Greek love stories. In them- 
selves, these instances are happily chosen; but is this all that 
is worth mentioning, and are these in themselves sufficiently 
elucidated? Martianus Capella and Boethius are taken as 
the types of the medizval scholar and the thinker. Other 
chapters are on the Roman law, pagan elements Christian- 
ized, philosophical conceptions, monasticism, early Chris- 
tian prose, early Christian poetry, and Christian art. But 
each chapter is too generally discussed, because the plan is 
too generously laid out. No one heading is altogether satis- 
fying, for a volume could be made of each. There is cul- 
ture and appreciation displayed, but not definiteness. The 
Bibliographical Appendix shows a wide, though by no means 
exhaustive, acquaintance with the material, and is the really 
valuable because the one concrete and definite feature of 
the book. 
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and political gossip, picked up by hearsay, and usually prefaced by an irresponsible ‘’Tis said,’ 
ete,’”—FROM AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION. 


ARTS UNDER ARMS: “an University Man in Khaki,”’ 


By MAURICE FITZGIBBON, Moderator in Classics and B.A. Trinity College, Dublin 
University ; late Trooper and Sergeant-Major, 45th Company (Irish Hunt Contingent), 
Imperial Yeomanry. With six Lllustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-232, 
gilt top, $1.50 met. By Mail, $1.60. Vast ready 


A DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS IN 
PEKIN DURING THE SUMMER OF 1900. 
By NIGEL OLIPHANT. With Preface by ANDREW LANG, and Map and several 


Plans. Crown 8vo, $1.50 met. By Mail, $1.60. [Ready 

THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

By PAUL FOUNTAIN, With a Preface by W. H. HUDSON F.Z.S., Author of 

** The Naturalist in La Plata,” etc. 8vo, pp. x.-295, $3.75 [ Just ready 


“It is the freshness of Mr. Fountain's observations which makes them so attractive. The 
are entirely his own, and to my mind it is the author’s personality which gives this book its chief 
interest and value. The vanished bison, the puma and grizzly bear, the moose and wolf and 
coyote, the mountain beaver and prairie marmot, with many another fascinating beast ; and many a 
bird, from the golden eagle, with its huge nest in a solitary tree of.the prairie, . . . tothe 
road-runner . . . these all pass before us as we read, a procession of noble and beautiful 
forms, and they hold our attention, not so much because of the additions made to our knowledge 
of their hisories, as because we see them alive and active in their wild haunts through the author's 
sympathetic eyes. We like him all the better because he does not delight in shedding their blood, 
and is not ambitious for ‘ trophies.’ ''"—FROM MR. HUDSON'S PREFACE. 


MODERN BRIDGE. 
By “SLAM.” With a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as adopted by the Portland and 


Turf Clubs. 18mo, $0.90 me¢, By mail, $0.95. [Aeady 
** With ‘ Modern Bridge,’ by ‘ Slam,’ it really seems that the good bridge-book, for which the 
world has been so long waiting, has at last appeared. . . . To old and young, to the brave 


and to the fair, to the tender novice in my lady's bower, and to the hardened veteran of the club 
cardroom, we can recommend a close study of ‘Slam s’ comprehensive treatise, assuring each and 
all that, if they will henceforth call and play their hands in the lines laid down by him, they will 
have gone so far towards commanding success as mere mortals may.""—WoORLD, LONDON. 


SIDE AND SCREW: being Notes on the Theory and Practice 
of the Game of Billiards. 


By C. D, LOCOCK. With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, $1.50. [ Just ready 
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HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, ON 
THE LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 
By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D., Vol. III. 8vo, $3.50. [Ready 


*,* This volume deals entirely with ‘ Practical Statesmanship,” and contains detailed 
schemes of political reconstruction for England, France and America respectively, for the 
twentieth century, founded on the evolution of civilization in general and of each of these 
countries in particular. 

The second volume of the work is in preparation, and the author hopes to have it ready in 
about a year. 

**The whole book is the work of a most acute observer. . . . This account of the 
great blots in American life, the spoils system, municipal corruption and lobbying, is the sanest 
and the best proportioned we have ever read, and explains with real lucidity how and why the 
nation acquiesces in them. . . . Weare sure that any politician who reads this book will be 
helped by it to a more statesmanlike view of the problems with which he has to deal,” 


—PILoT, LONDon, 
WAGNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING 


Done into English Verse by REGINALD RANKIN, M.A., Barrister-at-law. In two 
volumes, 

Vol. I. RHINE GOLD AND VALKYRIE, Feap, 8vo, $1.50. [Aecently published 
Vol, Il, SIEGFRIED, and THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. Fcap. 8vo, $1.50, 


[ Just read 
THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSEN AND RICHARD Two 


Critical Essays. 
By REGINALD RANKIN, M. A. 8vo. [ /mmediately 


LEISURABLE STUDIES. 


By the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A., Author of “ The Things Beyond the Tomb,” 

etc, Crown 8vo, $1.50. [ /ust ready 

CONTENTS: The Religious Woman ’'—Preachments—Silly Ritual—The Tyranny of the 
World—The Lectern—The Functions of Ceremonial—Homo Creator—Concerning the Pun— 
Proverbia. 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Reported by CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary's, 
Barnstaple. Crown 8vo, $1.50. [ Just ready 
*,* The Vicar and his Friends in the pleasant evenings at the Bathscombe Vicarage discuss 
many subjects of the day, ecclesiastical, social, moral, literary, and theological; the speakers, 
both clerical and jay, varying the graver subjects by quiet humor and frequent digressions into 
popular natural history and elementary physical philosophy. 


THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION, 
By OLIVE VIVIAN and HEKBERT VIVIAN, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Abyssinia,” 
‘* Tunisia,” ‘“‘Servia,” etc. | With 32 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8yo, 
gilt top, pp. xvi.-304. $1.75. [Ready 
CONTENTS: I. The Miraculous Little Doctor—II. The Dance of the Seises—III. A Strange 
Mount of Olives—IV. The Masked Men of Tuscany—V. A City of Nunneries—VI. Where Women 
Never Speak—VII. Ihe Votaries of Eternal Silence—VI{II. Miraculous Images—IX. Holy Week 
at Seville—X. The Passion Procession at Murcia—XI. Our Lady of Luxemburg—XII. An 
Opera in a Cathedral—XIII. The Pardon of St. Anne D'Auray—XIV. The Virgin of Roe 
Amadour—XV. The Hermits of Sierra Morena—XVI. The Marvels of Montserrat—XVII. The 
Fancy Dress Pilgrimage of Walcourt—XVIII. The Night of the Redeemer at Venice.—XIX. 
The Holy House of St. Ignatius—XX. The Holy Coat—XXI. The Church of Servia—XXIl. 
Easter in Bulgaria—XXIIl. The Religious Dance of Ethiopia—XXIV. Ceremonies at 
Constantinople. 


“THE FAITH OF THE MILLIONS.” 

By GEORGE TYRRELL, S, J. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, $1.75 each. 

Ready 

First SERIES: Introduction—I. A more Excellent Way—II. Wiseman; His Aims and 
Methods—IIL. ‘Ihe Prospects of Reunion—IV, ‘ Liberal” atholicism —V. ‘ Rationalism in 
Religion”—VI. Sabatier on the Vitality of Dogmas—VII Authority and Evolution, the Life of 
Catholic Dogma—VIII. ‘‘ The Mind of the Church "—IX. The Use of Scholasticism—X. The 
Relation of Theology to Devotion—XI. What is Mysticism?—XII. The True and the 
False Mysticism. 

SECOND Series: XIIL. Juliana of Norwich—XIV. Poet and Mystic—XV. Two Estimates 
of Catholic Life—XVI. A Life of De Lamennais—XVII. Lippo, the Man and the Artist—X VIL 
Through Art to Faith—XIX. Tracts for the Million—XX. An Apostle of Naturalism—XXI, 
‘*The Making of Religion”—XXIL Adaptability as a Proof of Religion—XXIUIIL. Idealism im 
Straits. 
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ROADS TO ROME: being Personal Records of Some of the 
More Recent Converts to the Catholic Faith. 


With an Introduction by His Eminence Cardinal VAUGHAN, Archbishop of West- 
minster. Compiled and Edited by the Author of ‘‘Ten Years in Anglican Orders.” 
8vo, $2.50. [ Ready 

*,* Among the contributors are Lord Brampton (Sir Henry Hawkins); Sir Henry Belling- 
ham, Bart.; Dr. Edward Berdoe; the Bishop of Clifton; the Rev. Bede Camm, O.5S.B.; the 
Bishop of Emmaus; C. Kegan Paul, Esq.; the Rev. W. O. Sutcliffe; and the Bishop of Hexham 
and Newcastle. 

“This unpretending volume is full of interest and personal incident. Both psychologically 
and religiously the accounts, written independently by sixty-five men and women of education, 
of their return to the Catholic Church, will naturally excite attention as they will certainly call 
forth many and diverse reflections. 

« The fact of the existence of any religious conviction, capable of creating in men's minds, 
one after, another, and quite independently of each other, a revolution involving the greatest 
losses in the natural order and oftentimes the most acute personal agony, challenges the atten- 
tion of the most languid as it does of the worldly. It is a practical declaration that there are 

ple who really live upon a belief and a hope in the invisible, and who count all as dross to win 

hrist."—FROM PREFACE BY CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS THEOLOGY: A Review, Comparison 
and Re-Statement. With Special Reference to Certain 
Bampton Lectures and Recent Works on Atonement and 
Inspiration. 

By G. VANCE SMITH, B.A., Philos. and Theol. Doct., formerly Theological 
Tutor in Manchester New College. Fifth Edition, Revised and Partly Re-Written. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xv.-331, $1.50. [/mmediately 

PURGATORY, THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DE- 

PARTED, INVOCATION OF SAINTS: Three Lectures. 


By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D:, Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity at 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. xvii.-171, $1.20 net, By mail, $1 28. [ /m mediately 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
ANAESTHETICS. 
By R. J. PROBYN-WILLIAMS, M.D., Anesthetist and Instructor in Anesthetics 
at the London Hospital; Lecturer in Anzsthetics at the London Hospital Medical 
College, etc. 8vo. [Shortly 
A TREATISE ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Based 
on Lectures delivered at University College, London. 
By GEORGE VIVIAN POORE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, University College, London. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
pp. xxiv.-533, $4.00. [Ready 


A CIVILIAN WAR HOSPITAL: Being an Account of the 
Work of the Portland Hospital, and of Experience of Wounds 
and Sickness in South Africa, 1900. Together with a De- 
scription of the Equipment, Cost, and Management of a Civil- 

_ dan Base Hospital in Time of War. 

By the Professional Staff, ANTHONY A, BOWLBY, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon ; 
HOWARD H. TOOTH, M.D., F.R.C.S.; CUTHBERT WALLACE, M.B., B.S., 
F.R.C.S.; JOHN E. CALVERLEY, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., and Surgeon-Major KIL- 
KELLY, Principal Medical Officer and in Military Charge. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, $4.00 met. By mail, $4.20. [Ready 


DISEASES OF THE UPPER RESPIRATORY TRACT: 
THE NOSE, PHARYNX AND LARYNX, Witha Section 
on the Examination of the Ear. 


By P. WATSON WILLIAMS, M.D. Lond., Physician in Charge of the Throat 
Department at the Bristol Royal Infirmary, etc., etc. With 37 Colored and Stereoscopic 
Plates and a Stereoscope. 8vo, complete with Stereoscope, $6.00.* [AXeady 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO..S MONTALY LIST. 


THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME: A Collection of Lect. 
ures and Illustrations. 


By BARRY PARKER and RAYMOND UNWIN. With 68 Full-page Plates repro. 
duced from Plans, Line Drawings, Wash Drawings and Photographs. Large crown 8v0, 
pp. vi.-133, gilt top, $3-75 e¢. By Mail, $3.90. [ Just ready 


*," It is hoped that these lectures will appeal to all who are interested in comfortable anq 
beautiful homes. They deal with the error of clinging to worn-out convention, the important eg. 
ucational influence of art and beauty in the home, and the constant pleasure they may afford, Th 
advocate the application of art to the beautifying of the necessary articles of home life, rather than tp 
the multiplication of needless ornament. They insist on the importance of designing a house witha 
primary view to the comfort and convienence of those who shall occupy it, and of making it as far 
as possible a truthful expression of the life that is to be lived init. And they offer suggestions for 
securing some of the charm of village life by co-operative building. 


LIBERTY DOCUMENTS. With Contemporary Exposition and 
Critical Comments Drawn from Various Writers, 


Selected and Prepared by MABEL HILL of the State Normal School, Lowell, Mass, 
Edited with an Introduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History 
in Harvard University. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“‘ This is altogether the most complete and beautiful piece of work we have seen in the way of 
school manuals for the study of history this year. . . . The basis of the work is laid in the 
selection of twenty-four ‘ Liberty Documents,’ beginning with the Coronation Oath of Henry| 
The documents which follow represent the great stream of English and American liberties, The 
twenty-four which compose the selection are chosen with admirable judgment. They move 
straight on from beginning to end without a break.”—-INDEPENDENT, N. Y. 


** This is a valuable volume for students of constitutional history. The selections have beeg 
carefully made, and the notes and suggestions are especially helpful.’"—EDUCATION, N. Y, 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM IN AMERICAN | 


EDUCATION. 


Report presented to the Victoria University and the Gilchrist Trustees, February, 1901, 
By H. THISELTON MARK, Crown 8vo, $1.50 #e¢. By mail, $1.60. 


*,”" The report embodies a fairly representative series of answers to the questions, What isit 
that you personally are aiming at with regard to the children or the students in the schoolor 
college? and How are you seeking to accomplish it? One authority, who is frequently quoted 
in the book and whose name has long been held in high honor by English educationists, Dr. 
W. T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of Education, has said referring to the moral aimin 
education, ‘‘ The English and American school is founded on the idea that moral education is 
more important than intellectual.” As to the principle of individuality, reviewing the last century, 
Professor C. H. Herford says, ‘‘The nineteenth century has assailed, but has not seriously 
modified, the stubborn individualism of the English mind. On the contrary, it has seen the 
English mind persistently seeking philosophic or scientific justification for its own instincts, 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. 


By ENNIS RICHMOND, Author of ‘‘ Boyhood,” and ‘* Through Boyhood to Man. 
hood.” 12mo, 176 pages. [ Shortly 


GAMES WITH MUSIC: ACTION SONGS AND GUESS- 
ING RHYMES. 


By LOIS BATES, Author of ‘*‘ Recitations for Infants,’ ‘‘ Kindergarten Guide,” ete, 
etc, I2mo, pp. viii.-127, $0.80,* [ ready 


THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE. A Scientific Study of 
the Principles of Poetic Composition, 
By J. P. DABNEY. Crown 8vo, pp. x1.-269. [ Shortly 


ConTENTS: I. The Inherent Relation between Music and .Verse—II. The Arts of 
Sound—III, Differentiated Motion—1V. Melody—V. Metric Forms—VI. Heroics—VIL 
Beauty and Power—Index. 
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ARMENIA 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES 
By H. F, B. LYNCH 


With 197 Illustrations, mainly in Tints, reproduced from Photographs and Sketehes 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia and 
Adjacent Countries. 2 vols., medium 8vo, gilt tops. Vol. I. pp. xvi.-470; 
Vol. II. pp. xii.-512. Net $15.00. Postage (7oc.) or Express additional. 


« . . , By Armenia Mr. Lynch means, correctly enough, the Greater Armenia of history, 
the high tableland that ranges between the Caucasus and the Taurus mountains, a large part of 
which he has explored and now describes in these two splendid volumes. No such account of 
Armenia has ever appeared in English before, or, indeed, in any language since St. Martin pub- 
lished his famous *‘ Mémoires sur l'Arménie” in 1818. . . . Mr. Lynch’s photographs are 
beyond praise, and the delicate tinting—here a sky, there a fawn-colored foreground—usually a 
most hazardous experiment when applied to photographic processes, is here achieved with, we 
believe, unparalleled success. Helped by these exquisite pictures, and by the accurate maps 
and plans in which Mr. Oswald, a skilled geologist and surveyor, assisted, Mr. Lynch’s verbal 
descriptions acquire body and color, and Armenia appears before the mind in her real beauty and 
grandeur. For peaceful, smiling scenery there is nothing lovelier than the shores of Lake Van; 
whilst for those who love Nature in her grandest aspects the ascent of Ararat offers all that 
ambition can seek. . . . Mr. Lynch's account of the ascent of Ararat is perhaps the most 
exciting chapter in his book; but there is much to interest readers who are not mountaineers. 
The minute description of Ani and of medicval Armenian architecture, well illustrated by 
photographs, will appeal to students of art.”—LITERATURE, LONDON. 


** These beautiful volumes are packed with first-hand information ; the writer has obviousl 
spared no pains to make his book approach perfection. Everything about it is lavish, from bind- 
ing to bibliography, from index to maps and illustrations.” ACADEMY. 


‘** For all who are interested in a country and a question destined to play a great a in 
European development, Mr. Lynch’s volumes may be recommended with confidence. If they 


do not help to solve the questions, they enable us to approach them with understanding.” 
—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 


‘* This is a work of great beauty and interest, which is certain to take and retain the position 
of an authority on the countries with which it deals. Mr. Lynch gave thorough attention to all 
the features of Armenia and all the aspects of the Armenian question that came under his eyes, 
and it would be difficult to say whether the geographical, the political or the archzological 
gleanings are the most valuable.”—ScoTsMAN. 


‘Mr. Lynch is an experienced observer of, and writer on, Asiatics ; he has studied the history 
of Armenia to some purpose, and his travels were prolonged and deliberate enough to enable 
him to speak with authority on the whole Armenian question, while his detachment and cosmo- 
politanism free his work from the prejudices which are so apt to mislead the readers of Armenian 
political literature. He is plainly, moreover, an expert photographer and a skilled cartog- 
HERALD. 


_ ‘Mr, Lynch's great work is, indeed, the fullest that has yet appeared on the question. In 
his 982 pages there is something for every class of reader—for the politician and the historian, the 
geographer and the mountaineer, the sportsman and the traveller. the theologian and the man of 

usiness, For the author has endeavored to make his two volumes not only a record of his per- 
sonal experiences, but an encyclopzedia of all that concerns the Armenians and the.countries 
which they inhabit.”—DAiLy CHRONICLE. 


_ _ “Mr. Lynch's splendid work. . . . From a work so comprehensive, on a topic so absorb- 
ing, the selection of extracts is difficult, and a review commensurate with the merits of the book 
is out of the question. Mr. Lynch has written for every one: if a man wishes to know anything 
about Armenia, he will find it in Mr. Lynch's book, or be told where to find it. The illustrations 
deserve special mention: the two volumes contain more than one hundred and ninety, after 
Photographs and sketches by the author. They are not reproduced in the hidecus style known 
as photogravure, but have been re-draughted and produced in tints. They greatly enhance the 
beauty and value of the work.”—LeEps MERCURY. 
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New Books for Children and Young People 


MR, ANDREW LANG'S‘ BOOK, 1901 


~@ THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by 
ANDREW LANG 
as: With 8 Plates in Color and Numerous Other 
ge 4 Full-Page and Text Illustrations by H. J. FORD, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $1.60 Postage extra, 


[/" October 


CLEAN PETER AND THE CHILDREN OF 
GRUBBYLEA 


By OTTILIA ADELBORG 
Translated from the Swedish by ADA WALLAS 
With 23 Colored Plates, Oblong 4to, $1.25. { /n October 


FLOWER LEGENDS FOR CHILDREN 
By HILDA MURRAY 
Pictured by J.S. ELAND, With Numerous Colored and Other I\lustrations. 


Oblong 4to, boards, $2.00. [ /n October 


The New Golliwogg Book 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S 


AUTO-GO-CART 


Illustrated in Color by TSS 
FLORENCE K. UPTON Car’ 
With Verses by 
BERTHA UPTON 
“SS 


Oblong 4to, boards, $t.50 we. By mail, 
$1.65. [/mmediately 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 


9th November, 1901. 


Mr. Re Ce Davis, Librarian, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Dear Sir,- 
Your postal of 4th instant is duly received. Title and Index 


for Volume IX will be mailed with the Jmuary issue of the Review, 
at which time copy will be sent you. 
Very faithfully, 


The Sewanee Revhew. 
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Longmans, Green, & Co. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 


By ANDREW Lanc. 8vo, pp. x, 316. $3.5onet. By mail, $3.75. 
This volume contains a series of criticisms of recent speculations about early religion, es- 
py as ds Mr, Frazer’s theories in the ‘‘Golden Bough.”’ Other essays deal with 
latest results of anthropological research in the religious field, and in that of magic. 


Contents: I, Science and oy II. The Theory of Loan-Gods, or Borrowed Re- 
ligion; III. Magic and Religion; IV. The Origin of the Christian Faith; V. The Approaches 
to Mr. Frazer’s Theory; VI. Attempts to Prove the Sacaean Criminal Divine; VII. Zakmuk, 
Sacaea, and Purim; VIII. Mord , Esther, Vashti, and Haman; IX. Why Was the Mock 
King of the Sacaea Whip and Hanged? X. Calvary; XI. The Ghastly Priest; XII. South 
pve be ag XIIL. “Cup and Ring,” an Old Problem Solved; V. First Fruits and 
Taboos; XV. Walking through Fire; Appendices; Index. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ALBRECHT RITSCHL. 


By Avsert TEMPLE Swine, A.M., Professor »f Church History in Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary; together with INsTRUCTION IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, by Albrecht Ritschl. 
Translated by permission from the Fourth German Edition by Alice Mead Swing, A.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xiv, 296. Net, $1.40. By mail, $1.50. 

“An able and sympathetic exposition of what is popularly known as ‘ Ritschlianism,’ .. . 
he has at least written with genuine appreciation and enthusiasm, and his book will undoubt- 
edly go far toward introducing a knowledge of the theology of Ritschl among a class of read- 
ers in this country who as yet have very vague and hazy notions of what is meant by ‘ Ritsch- 
Manism.’ ""—Churchman, New York. 


LAST ESSAYS. 


By the Ricut Hon. Pror. Max Mutier, K.M., Late Foreign Member of the French Insti- 
tute. First Series. Crown 8vo, pp. vi, 360. $1.75. 

CONTENTS: ~ ve oy Language (1887) My Predecessors (1888); Can We Think with- 
out Words? (1889); On Thought and nguage (1891); Literature before Letters (1899); The 
Savage (185); rehistoric Antiquities of the Indo-Europeans (1895); Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason (1881); Coincidences (1896); How to Work (1896); Dean Liddell as I Knew Him (1899); 
The Schleswig-Holstein Question and Its Place in History (1897); Index. 

“* Needless to say this is one of the books every scholarly reader would like to have at hand 
in his own library." —Chicago Record-Herald, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By Samvuzet Rawson Garpiner, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, etc. With 

Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. $1.sonet. By mail, $1.62. 

This work gives within a short compass a hist of Oliver Cromwell from a biographical 
= of view. The text has been revised by the author, but otherwise is the same in a chea 

as that which was published by Messrs. Goupil with illustrations in their Illustrated Se- 
les of Historical Volumes. 

“It would be difficult to imagine a more thoroughly satisfactory book. Prof. Gardiner 
has written much about Cromwell, but never better thas here. . . . The reader will find 
Prof. Gardiner’s study a truly marvelous picture. . . . We must end as we 9 by ex- 
pressing our satisfaction with Prof. Gardiner’s admirable study, and our gratitude for a work 
which distinctly increases the visibility of Cromwell, and make him and his actions Intelligi- 


ble.” —Spectator. 
LIBERTY DOCUFIENTS. 


With Contemporary Exposition and Critical Comments Drawn from Various Writers. Se- 
lected and rhe y MaBEL HI 1, of the State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. Large Crown 8vo. $2. 

“A most intelligent and useful service has been performed by this volume, which is justly 
introduced = Prof. A. B. Hart. No method of historical study can be more instructive than 
this uncovering of the original foundations, and the thanks of all students and teachers of 
constitutional history may well be given to Miss Hill for the service she has rendered.””—Lit- 
erary World, Boston. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. C. Heath @ Company. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D., 
Associate of the Institute of International Law; Lecturer in Maritime Law 
at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

This new edition contains the latest and most complete discussion of the rights of interven- 
tion, rights of neutrals, duties of neutral to belligerent States, blockade, instruments and meth- 
ods of warfare, contraband trade, privateering, etc., that has been published, The Appendix 
contains a timely and exhaustive discussion of ‘‘ The Effect of Annexation upon International 
Obligations,” ‘‘ Recent Intervention of the United States in Cuba and of Great Britain in the 
Transvaal,” “‘ Powers over Territory Leased by One State to Another,” ‘‘The Pacific Block- 
age of Crete,”’ ‘‘ The Hague Conference,”’ and “ Contraband of War and Continuous Voyages.”’ 


Buckram. Octavo. 696 pages. Price, $3. 


THE STATE; 


Or, Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. 


By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Polity, Princeton University. 
This book exhibits the actual organization and administrative practice of the chief modern 


governments in proper relations with the practice of governments in the past, and with the 
general principles of jurisprudence and politics, as these have been developed by historical 


ticism. 
Cloth, 692 pages. Retail price, $2. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Walter C. Bronson, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


A scholarly and attractive book, literary in spirit and execution, offering an accurate and 
stimulatin ase to the study of literature itself. It is characterized by breadth of view and 
sympathetic insight. The appendix contains nearly forty pages of extracts from the greater 
but less accessible colonial writers. 

No other manual of English literature nx 

ad . | nection wit tedman’s ‘‘American Anthol- 
cays muchas welt in Witte apace.— Wes ogy,” will establish the fact that there is an 
ter H. Page, Editor of the World’s Work, | American literature worthy of study.— Unity, 
recently Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. December 6, 1900. 


Cloth. 16mo. 374 pages. Price, So cents. 


THE LITERARY STVDY OF THE BIBLE. 


By Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D., 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago, 

This book assumes that the English Bible is a supreme classic, the thorough study of which 
must form a part of all liberal education, Without reference to theological or distinctively re- 

ous matters, or to the historical analysis which has come to be known as the “ higher criti- 
m,”’ it deals with the Bible as literature, and discusses methodically such literary forms as 
epic, lyric, dramatic, etc. 

ConTENTS: The Book of om and the Various Kinds of Tiesers eet Illustrated by It; 
First Principles of Biblical Literature; Lyric Poetry of the Bible; Biblical History and Epic; 
Biblical Literature of Rhetoric; The Philosophy of the Bible, or Wisdom Literature; Bib 
Literature of Prophecy; Appendices. 


Cloth. 5& pages. Retail price, $2. 


A SHORT INTRODVCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE BIBLE. 


By Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D. 


Emphasizes the content of the Bible from the literary side only, vividly presents its open, 
lyrics, and dramas, its histories, philosophies, and rhetoric, and is written in a style readable 
and enjoyable for everybody. It throws an amazing new light and coloring over many pas. 
sages of the Scriptures where literary form has been disregarded in their interpretation. 


The most Sens and suggestive introduction to the study of the 
Biblical Book of which I have any knowledge.—Pres. W. F. Warren, 
Boston University. 


Cloth, 382 pages. Retail Price, $1.00. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars sent on request. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 


Longmans, Green, & Co.'s 
RECENT BOOKS. 


WITH GOD IN THE WORLD. 


A Series of Papers by Cuar.es H. Brent, of St. Stephen’s Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


ContTEnts.—I, The Universal Art. Il, Friendship with God: Looking. III. Friend- 
ship with God: Speaking. IV. Friendship with God: The Response. V. The Testing of 
Friendship. VI. Knitting Broken Friendship. VII. Friendship in God. VIII. Friendship 
in God (Continued), IX. The Church in Prayer. X. The Great Act of Worship. XI. Wit- 
nesses unto the Uttermost Part of the Earth. XII, The Inspiration of Responsibility. Ap- 
pendix: Where God Dwells. 


‘There is a serenity and insight in this little book which makes it a very real treasure to 
thoughtful minds. It breathes a spirit of depth and intellectuality which commands the mind, 
but at the same time is so devout and earnest that the heart is stirred. . . . There isa 
largeness of view about the book which is a pleasant surprise in so devoted a churchman,”’— 


Times, Boston. 
AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. 
By Wirrorp L. Rossins, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of All Saints, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 16mo, cloth, extra, $1. 


“It is high praise, but at the same time no mere flattery, to say that Dr. Robbins’s book 
reminds one of ‘ Pascal’s Pensées.’ . . . In independent thought, in spiritual insight, above 
all in the stress laid on the moral character of faith, Dr. Robbins may truly be regarded as a 
follower of Pascal. . . . The tone throughout is thoroughly manly, courageous, frank, 
and reasonable. We trust that the essay may be widely spread.”—Church Standard, Phila- 


delphia. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Littie, M.A., Canon of Worcester. (OxFrorD 
LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY). Crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ST. JOHN. 
An Essay in Biblical Theology. By WALtTerR Lowrik, M.A., Mission Priest 
in the City Mission, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. Lowrie’s interpretation of St. John’s writing is vigorous, balanced, and philosoph- 
ic.” —Churchman, 

“A very thoughtful exposition of St. John’s teaching. . . . We heartily commend 
this book to the cralent of the doctrine of St. John. It is thoroughly Catholic in its viewpoint, 
and is abreast with the best thought of the age concerning the apostle and his teaching.”’— 
Church Standard, Philadelphia, 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. 
By the Rev. DARWELL Strong, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, 


Dorchester; author of “ Holy Baptism,” in the Oxford Library of Prac- 
tical Theology. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


THE DIAL OF PRAYER. 
Being Devotions for Every Hour for Those Who Would Wish to Live 
Near to God. By the Rev. W. C. E. NewsBot, M.A., Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s. Small 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER. 
For Use Twice Daily, Together with the Order for the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion. Revised and enlarged edition. 
18mo, limp, 75 cents. 


This book is prepared by a committee of the Upper House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, and published by them with the permission of that House. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 
9! and 93, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 
By JOHN FISKE. 


Illustrated Edition. Containing portraits, maps, facsimiles, contemporary 
views, prints, and other historic material. 2 volumes. 8vo. $8. 
half calf, $12.50. 


These superb volumes, which are of a very high order of value and interest, are il- 
lustrated with ——. maps, plans of battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, 
medals, facsimiles, etc. 


Other Books by Mr. Fiske. 
Illustrated in the same style. 


The Beginnings of New England. $4. 
The American Revolution. 2 volumes. $8, 
The Critical Period of American History. $4. 


The sterling and delightful character of these books, their profuse historical illustra - 
tions, and their high quality of book-making make them particularly desirable for libraries. 


The Frigate Constitution: The Central 
Figure of the Navy under Sail. 


By Ira N. Ho tis, Professor of Engineering at Harvard University. With 


many illustrations. 12mo. $1.50. 
Prof. Hollis here tells the st of the famous Constitution (‘Old Ironsides”’) and 
of the t events which made her the leading figure of the United States Navy, until the in- 


troduction of iron in construction and steam as motive power. It is an exceedingly interesting 
par fully illustrated, and continued by Lieut. Bennett in ‘‘ The Monitor and the Navy under 
team. 


Russia and the Russians. | 


By EpmuND Nos eg, author of “The Russian Revolt.” 12mo. $1.50. 


‘*In this book we have an account which is conspicuous, above all other things, for 
its fairness and its ge spirit, . . . Mr. Noble, who has lived in Russia for years, who 
has been favored with the friendship of government authorities and Nihilists alike, has given 
a sketch of Russian history which is so clear and concise that it may well serve as a model for 
other historians.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Walter C. Bronson, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


A scholarly and attractive book, literary in spirit and execution, offering an accurate and 
stimulating guide to,the study of literature itself. It is characterized by breadth of view and 
sympathetic insight. The appendix contains nearly forty pages of extracts from the greater but 
less accessible colonial writers. 

other manual of American literature ** Bronson’s in con- 

; P “ie . | nection with Stedman’s ‘American Anthology,’ 
cays 89 much so 0 ince Nipaghen"—trer will establish the fact that there is an Ameri- 
ter H. Page, Editor of The World's Work, | can literature worthy of study.”’— Unity, De- 
recently Editor of The Atlantic Monthly. cember 6, 1900. 


Cloth. tomo. 374 pages. Price, So cents. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


By Friedrich Kluge, Ph.D., 


Professor at the University of Freiburg, Germany, and Author of 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache ; 


and Frederick Lutz, A.M., 
Professor at Albion College, Mich. 


The authors present a select glossary, meant to serve as an introduction to the study of 
historical grammar. The work includes an adequate discussion of all words, the history of 
which bears on the development of the language at large. The Preface contains suggestions 
for its use in schools, and makes acknowledgment of the aid furnished by Prof. W. Franz, of 
Tibingen. Cloth. 242 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D., 


Associate of the Institute of International Law; Lecturer in Maritime Law at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; lately Professor in the University of 
Chicago, U.S. A.; sometime Deputy Professor of International 
Law in the University of Cambridge, England, 


This new third edition of the book contains the latest and most complete discussion of the 
rights of intervention, rights of neutrals, duties of neutral to beligerent states, blockade, in- 
struments and methods of warfare, contraband trade, privateering, etc., that has been published. 
There is also a valuable Appendix containing a timely and exhaustive discussion of the Effect 
of Annexation upon International Obligations, Recent Intervention of the United States in 
Cuba, and Great Britain in the Transvaal, Powers over Territory Leased by One State to 
Another, the Pacific Blockage of Crete, the Hague Conference, and Contraband of War and 
Continuous Voyages. Buckram. Octavo. 696 pages. Price, $3. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 


The greater plays intheir literary aspect; each with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 
Essay on Meter; based on the Globe Text. 

In preparation: 
Love’s Labor Lost. Edited by John Bell Henneman, Professor in the University of the South. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edwin Mims, Professor in Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
7 ay Edited by Charles L. Young, Harvard University. 

eady: 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Cwsar, Henry VIII., The Tempest, Coriolanus, King John, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
Cymbeline, Richard IL, Richard IIL, Henry V., The Merchant of Venice. 


Cloth. From 144 to 224 pages. Price, 25 cents a volume, 


‘“* The text is a critical one, and the notes are the most valuable I have seen for many a day.”” 
—Hiram Corson, Cornell University. 

**It is all that can be desired, and I shall recommend it without hesitation.””—2. G. Moulton, 
University of Chicago. 

“Contains everything required for the best attainment of a clearly perceived end, and 
everything is in its proper place.”"—/ames W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars sent on request. 


D. CG. HEATH & GO., Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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NEW EDITION 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL | 
DICTIONARY 


New Plates Throughout. 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 


Phrases and Definitions i 


ared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of com- 
petent specialists and editors. 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Iliustrations. 
BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Glos- 
& sary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
WEBSTER'S * First class in quality, second class in size.” 
COLLEGIATE 
DicTIONARY / Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application, \ DICTIONARY 
G.&C. Merriam Co. Springfie!d, Mass. 


WHO It is very convenient to know of 
a reliable firm in the book centre 
——=—==—m=e of America to whom you can 
send for information about books, or to 
purchase them. Mr. THOMAS WHIT- 
TAKER, 2 iS & 3 Bible House, New 
York, == whois widely known from 
Maine to California, has developed his mail- 
order depart ment to the great- 
est efficiency YOUR and is thoroughly 
equipped for the prompt an- 
reste of all inquiries about books, or 
the delivery of 
anything you may BOQKSELLER? 
want in his line, 
3 be it a pamphlet or a cyclopedia. It is 
worth while keeping this fact in mind. 
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SANFORD DUNCAN. GEORGE I. WADDEY. 


DUNCAN & WADDEY, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Loans, 
Sales, 
Rents. 


214 UNION st.. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


RATES: Provided with all modern appliances. 
$3 to $5 per day. Electric light, steam heat, etc. 


The Duncan, 


L. C. Garrabrant, Manager, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Elegant Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


DAILY BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, NASHVILLE, and JACKSONVILLE, 


via Cairo, Martin, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, and Valdosta; 


ST. LOUIS and ATLANTA, 


via Evansville, Nashville, and Chattanooga; 


NASHVILLE and NEW YORK, 
via Chattanooga, Knoxville, Asheville, Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia: 


ST. LOUIS and CHATTANOOGA, 


via Cairo, Martin, and Nashville; 


NASHVILLE and MEMPHIS, 


via McKenzie. 


Magnificent Day Coaches on All Trains. 


W.L. DANLEY, G. P. A., Nashville, Tenn. 
H. F, SMITH, Traffic Manager, Cc. E. HARMAN, G.P.A.W.&A.R.R., 
Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Southern 
Railway, | 


Greatest Highway of Travel, | 


reaching the principal cities 
of the South with its own 
lines. Solid vestibuled trains, 
unexcelled equipment, dining 


cars. Speed, safety, comfort. 


Pullman Drawing-Room 
Buffet Sleeping Car, 


without change, between 
NASHVILLE, WASHINGTON, 


and NEw York, in each di- 


rection, via CHATTANOOGA, 


KNOXVILLE, and ASHEVILLE, 


Through the “Land of the Sky.” 


S. H. Hardwick, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
C. A. Benscoter, Ass’t Gen. Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
J. P. Billups, Traveling Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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CALIFORNIA 


You Will Find the 


AND 
we 
=> = 
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A 


Mountain 
Route 


The Very Best Lines to the 


General Convention 


OF THE 


Episcopal Church, 


SAN FRANCISCO, OCT., igot. 


The Best of Equipment and Seroice. Through 
Service between MEMPHIS and ARKANSAS 
and TEXAS POINTS. 


R. T. G. MATTHEWS, H, C, TOWNSEND, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, General Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LOUISVILLE. ST. LOUIS. 
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THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


HIS Review has been established under the auspices 

of the Faculty of the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tennessee. It will be devoted to reviews of leading 
books and to papers on such topics of general literature as re- 
quire fuller treatment than they receive in popular maga- 
zines, and less technical treatment than they receive in 
specialist publications. In other words, the Review will 
conform more nearly to the type of the English Reviews 
than is usual with American periodicals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have 
their important books reviewed will address as indicated 
below. Where the return of an article is desired, stamps 
should be inclosed. In all cases the full name of the con- 
tributor must be given. 

Each number will consist of 128 large octavo pages, 
printed on heavy paper. The dates of issue will be January, 
April, July, and October of each year. Subscription price, 
$2 a year in advance. Single numbers, 50 cents each. A 
few complete sets, Volumes I. to VIII. (1892-1900), are 
still to be obtained at a special price. 

Suitable advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: 


One Time. | Two Times. |Three Times.| Four Times. 


$16 oo $30 00 $40 $50 oo 
8 00 20 00 25 00 
4 00 00 12 00 00 
2 00 4 00 6 00 00 


_ Address all communications to 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
SEWANEE, TENN. 
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MOONEY 


Nashville, Tenn., 


FINE PLUMBING. 


Large Stock of Plumbers’, Gas, and Steam 
Fitters’ Supplies. Gas Machines. Steam 
and Hot-Water Heating and Ventilating, 
Ice Machine, Cold Storage Apparatus. . . 


Gas and Electric Chandeliers, Dynamos, 
Electric Bells, Annunciators, and 


ALL KINDS OF ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 


Office and Salesroom, 617 Church Street. 
Warehouse and Shop, in rear of 140,.142, and 144 N. Spruce Street. 
TELEPHONE, 641. 
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